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CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE ORGAN IN THE NEW FRENCH CHURCH. 
Engraved by Joseph Alexander Adams. 





wood) of the internal structure and appearance of the new French | 
Protestant church, erected at the corner of Church and Franklin- | 
streets, with a reference to a short, technical description annexed | 
to acompanion view of the exterior, in the preceding number. We || 


have since attended the celebration of divine service in the church, 


and, although we can add nothing to the accuracy or minuteness of 


the description, as such, we are enabled to speak more advisedly 
of the general effect, and to convey information in relation to some 
particulars, which, perhaps, may not be without interest to the 
reader. The first striking impression created upon entering is that 
of uncommon chasteness and simplicity; the architectural style is 
more pure and consistent than in any similar edifice that has fallen 
within our observation, and the character of classic elegance is 
perfectly sustained throughout, with the single exception of the 
desk and pulpit, which are too much burdened with ornament, and 


cut up, if we may use the expression, into too many small com- | 


partments, for the Doric severity of their form. ‘The predominant 
feature of the edifice is almost an extreme of elegant plainness ; the 
architect has wisely relied, for his effect, exclusively upon beauty of 
form and harmony of proportion, in every part except these; and 
we cannot but think it would have been more judicious to make no 
exception. The eye of the spectator, after taking a comprehen- 
sive glance at the whole, is irresistibly attracted upward by the 
dome, which, beiug surmounted by a lantern, pours down a flood of 
light, with an effect that is equally novel and happy. The decora- 
tions or ornaments of this dome are in exceedingly good taste ; its 
interior concave surface is divided into pannels, with elegant but 
simp!e mouldings, and the beading and scroll-work at the foot of 
the dome, where it springs from the ceiling, are rich and graceful. 
The whole ceiling is arched, resting upon massive entablatures, 
supported on either side by rows of fluted columns with ornamented 
capitals. There are no galleries, and the pillars are so judiciously 


placed in point of distance from each other, as not to diminish, in ) 
It is | 
sufficiently and comfortably warmed by heated air conveyed through 


the slightest degree, the apparent magnitude of the interior. 


perforations in the floor, from furnaces in the basement story. The 


house is lighted from both sides, as well as from the dome, by lofty | 
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| We have spoken of the first general effect to the eye, as being 


somewhat unpleasant, from the prevalence of white ; the walls, the 
pews, the ceiling, and the pillars are all of that cold, trying hue— 
if hue it may be called; and it seemed, to us at least, that some- 
thing less glaring for the eye to rest upon would be a great improve- 
ment ; for example, if the pews were lined with a delicate shade of 
| blue or green, or stained in imitation of maple or mahogany. We 

are aware that the object has been to secure harmony of effect with 


windows of ground glass, and, in this respect, the convenience of the Grecian character of the architecture, but we could be content 


the congregation has been as well considered and secured as in 
any other religious edifice in the city. 
At the northern extremity, opposite the altar and pulpit, is an | 


organ loft, containing a superb instrument of excellent tone, erect- | 


ed by Mr. Henry Erben, of this city. Its external dimensions are | 


depth, seven. ‘The design of the case, as will be perceived by the | 
engraving which accompanies this notice, is Athenian Ionic, cor- 
responding with the style of the church, and it is constructed of 
beautiful highly-polished mahogany. It contains twenty stops, and 


one thousand and three pipes; has two key-boards, one for the I! 
great or full organ, and the other for the choir and swell ; and || 


pedals for the double octaves. Its cost was three thousand dollars. 
The bass tones are very heavy—perhaps too much so, in fact, for 
the size of the edifice, and the upper ones are exceedingly sweet 
and mellow. The flute and clarionet stops, in particular, are per- |! 
fect in the rich clearness of their tone. The organist appears 
to have a skilful and rapid hand for execution ; but, if it were our 
province to do so, we would suggest to him a more judicious se- |! 
lection of stops, and less partiality for the great organ than he ex- 
hibited when we were present. The power of the instrument is 
aless desirable subject of display than its sweetness. In general, 
the “open diap ,”’ * stopped diapason,” “ dulciana,” “ principal” 
and “flute” stops are quite sufficient for the ordinary purposes of 
church music, and the use of the others requires extreme good 

taste and judgment. For the transmission of sound, the construction 
of this church appears to be admirable ; the voice of the preacher, 
even in its lowest tones, is heard with perfect distinctness in every |, 











part; but we are constrained to add, that an inconvenience results || 
from this very quality, combined with an architectural peculiarity 
of the building. In order to gain sufficient extent for the grand || 
portico in front, the architect has made the great door to open at i 
once into the body of the church, without any intervening lobby ; | 
and as there always will be persons who, from necessity or negli- | 
gence, come to church long after the commencement of the service, 
it follows that the congregation is almost constantly disturbed for 

nearly an hour, by the noises unavoidably made in opening and || 
closing a door of such weight and magnitude ; an inconvenience || 
which can only be obviated by a small, light inner door, furnished || 
with baize or padding, to deaden the sound created by its movements. - 


as follows: height, twenty-one feet ; width, thirteen feet ; and | “ 


good circumstances, and the first ten years of his existence were 


| came, which blasted all his pleasant prospects. 


to sacrifice that propriety for the relief to the eye that would be 
| gained by a slight variety of colour. 





AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 





Bfves of the Painters. 


NOTICES OF ROBERT W. WEIR. 





BY WILLIAM DUNLAP. 





Tuts gentleman has the high merit of making his way through 
difficulties which might have appalled a mind of less firmness, and 
likewise that of having, in the very hey-day of youth, resisted the 


| chaste and elegant; but we confess, that after a time it becomes | 


allurements of pleasure in the witching land of Italy, allurements | 
which, if yielded to, would have marred that fame and fortune to | 
which he is destined. } 


In prosecuting this undertaking, I have applied, very generally, | 
to artists for information respecting themselves and others. I have | 
found them ready to assist me, in giving accuracy and value to my | 


, work, very much in proportion to their standing as men and profes- 
| sors of the ennobling arts which have occupied their thoughts | 


through life. The most worthy have been most frank, and among | 
them is Mr. Weir. I shall make use of his letters by sometimes 
quoting his words, and sometimes mingling the knowledge commu- 
nicated by him, with that appertaining to myself. 

Mr. Weir says, “ The lights and shadows of my early days, to | 
use technical phraseology, were not well balanced, leaving little that | 
I can now turn to with recollections of pleasure.” 

Robert W. Weir was born on the eighteenth of June, 1803, at |, 
New-Rochelle, in the state of New-York. His parents were in 


passed without his experiencing any other sorrows than those which 
seem to be affixed to the period of childhood, by way of preparing | 
us for the straggles of after life. Residing with his parents at his | 
father’s country seat, in New-Rochelle, the period of infancy pass- | 
ed smoothly ; but in the year 1813, a ruthless storm of misfortune 
His father’s mer- 
cantile business failed, and in one year all his property went to sa- 
tisfy his creditors. ‘I was taken from the academy,” Mr. Weir 
writes, “and placed in a cotton factory, where my thoughts were 
turned from books and play, to be chained to the steady and almost 
ceaseless motions of a spinning-jenny. I gained little credit, how- 


machinery, and in eighteen months lost my employment by carica- 

turing one of the dignitaries of the establishment.” 

|| About the end of the year 1815, my father endeavoured to re- 

|| establish himself in business in the city of New-York, but his health 

|| had been undermined by misfortune, and he never recovered from 
the blow which deprived him of his wealth; so that after some 
fruitless attempts, he gave it up in despair. He then offered his 
services to an extensive mercantile house, who appreciated his 
worth, and whose confidence he enjoyed until the time of his 

| death. During the period of his hardest struggles, my father’s 
anxiety respecting my education, appeared to be one of his great- 
est troubles. The expense that he could so ill bear, and yet in- 
curred on my account, and the many inconveniences he was con- 
tent to suffer for my future good, still harrow my soul when | 
think how little I have been able to give back in return.” 

If it were possible in youth to realize how delightful the remem- 
brance of faithfully performed duties toward our parents would be 
to mature years, and how sharp the pangs of remorse, if conscious 
of a contrary course of conduct, how many youthful follies would 
be checked, and in how many instances would man be saved from 

|| ruin! But not only ignorance of the future, but of the probable 
result of our actions seems to be the lot of youth. Many, and the 
'| writer is one, look back in old age, and feel as if in scarcely one 
occurrence of a long life they have done their duty—and more es- 
pecially to parents. The words of Mr. Weir, still in the prime of 
life, are to me a proof that he has “given back in return” all that 
the exertions of a virtuous course of life have enabled him to pay to 
‘| the authors of his existence. 

Let him again speak for himself. ‘About this time a relative 
from Albany made us a visit, and observing my father's uneasiness 
on my account, offered, on condition that T should accompany him 
home, to complete my education at his own expense, provided, 

'| nevertheless, that I should devote such portion of my time to his 
business as was not actually taken up by my studies, and this assist- 
ance was to be considered as an equivalent for expenses. These 
preliminaries being agreed upon, we set out late in the fall of 1816, 
in a sloop bound for Albany ; but on account of the ice could not 
proceed farther than Athens, where we arrived, wearied with the 
tediousness of the passage, and determined to land and proceed to 
the first inn, where we might procure some mode of conveyance 
to our place of destination. 

‘“‘ Beside my uncle and myself there were three other — 
gers, who agreed to accompany us, and as the night was fine and 
clear and frosty, and the ground rang like metal beneath our tread, 
we promised ourselves a pleasant, exhilarating walk. With these 
feelings, and under these agreeable auspices, we pursued our way 
for about two miles, occasionally hearing an anecdote, or a story 
of some bold deed of manly prowess, or tale of true love crossed, 
when we were suddenly and unexpectedly met by two heavy-look- 
ing square-built pedestrians, dressed in sailor’s attire, and accosted 
in the rough language of that peculiar class, with ‘ shipmates, how 
late is it!’ Immediately three watches were displayed, and the 
time given in answer. With an ‘ umph,’ and thanks which sounded 
like curses, our ‘ shipmates’ left us and proceeded toward the 
point from which we had started; but it was not many minutes 
before we heard approaching footsteps in our rear, and upon turn- 
ing discovered two figures on the summit of the hill we had just 
descended, darkly contrasted with the sky, which was lighted by 
the moon. ‘The effect was instantaneous upon all—we started off 
like frightened deer at the utmost speed we could make ; bvt find- 
ing myself left behind by the fleetness of my chivalric companions, 
(who had all been heroes in the stories they had told,) and being in- 
cuinbered with a bundle, upon which I had placed too great a value 
to part with it, I determined to turn from the road at the first fa- 
| vourable place, and conceal myself among the bushes until the 
rogues should pass. My retreat was scarcely made and my conceal- 
ment effected before they came up, and stopping near the | pers 

they struck their clubs upon the ground in great dudgeon, and with 
a few hearty curses upon the long legs of my uncle and his com- 
panions, they gave up the chase, and returned leisurely back. 

“ Jt may be supposed that my mind was not inactive during the 
few moments of suspense after secreting myself. My thoughts 
turned to my uncle, who had left me without any apparent con- 
cern, to manage for myself; and when I had crept from my place 
of concealment and followed on to overtake my courageous com- 
panions, I could not help weighing the value my uncle set ypon the 
person and welfare of his nephew, and finding it light in the ba- 
lance. I joined my fellow pedestrians, and without farther danger 


| or adventure arrived at the place of our destination, my affections a 


little cooler than when we started, and my uncle somewhat shy of 
the anecdote—which, by the way, I took much pleasure in telling, 
and not unfrequently made it the subject of a sketch, generally 


|| scratched on the blank leaf of some favourite book of my kind 
| relative, not much to his delight or the increase of his affection to 
| his nephew. 


“ My stay with my uncle was little short of a year, and the 


| misery I suffered is indescribable ; yet I endured it all rather than 


afflict my father with a knowledge of my unhappiness, which, in the 


|| end, was quick enough in finding its way to his ear, and my reca!! 


was then immediate. My father examined me as to my attainments, 
and I was found wanting, and again sent to school. 

“It so happened that opposite the school-house, Mr. Jarvis had 
his painting-room, and I frequently lingered about the door in order 


| to get a glimpse at the mystery of his art; but, after many fruit- 


less attempts, I at length summoned courage erough to enter the 


ever, from my application, as I was never considered a good work- || precinct of his studio, and gratify my curiosity, while I asked his 


man, or very attentive to the duties required in waiting upon the terms, as if I wanted my portrait painted ; but this was not in pre- 
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sence of the great man himself ; Mr. Jarvis was not at home, and my 
inquiries were politely answered by his pupil, who kindly stated the 
different prices of the various sizes, and offered to sketch my head 
on Bristol-board for five dollars. This was my first interview with 
my friend Inman; and we little thought at that time that we 
should be better acquainted. 

** My father at length procured a situation for me in a respect- 
able French mercantile house at the south, and in the fall of 1817, 
I bade farewell to my friends, and for the first time beheld my 
father’s tears, as he placed me in charge of the captain of the vessel, 
which was to bear me from my native state. The influence of 
those tears was lasting, and I can truly say they saved me from 
many an error. ‘ 

“T remained in this situation about eighteen months, when it 
was thought advisable to remove this branch of the concern and 
unite it to the main house at New-York. My services were duly 
appreciated, and I had advantageous offers from two of the princi- 
pal houses in the place, with one of which I closed, and after 
making a short visit home, was to return and take my place as 
head clerk. 

On my arrival at New-York, I found my father well, and my 
mether absent on a visit in the country. She was soon to return, 
and J went to the wharf, hoping to meet her, having intimation of 
the time she was expected. 1 waited at the boat to receive her, 
and after all the passengers but one had gone ashore, was begin- 
ning to think of returning home disappointed ; but not liking to 
leave the spot, without making some inquiry, I addressed myself to 
a lady who sat opposite, with a hat and veil which concealed her 
face, and who was apparently waiting for some one whom she ex- 
pected. I had scarcely opened my lips, when she exclaimed, “‘ My 
son! is it indeed you!” and burst into tears. 

‘ My appearance must have been much altered, for I had suffered 
severely from a fever, previous to my embarking for home, and the 
disease still lingered on me. My mother could not think of again 
parting with me, and in her solicitude for my health, discovered a 
cancerous pimple on my face, which gave her much uneasiness. 
To quiet her fears, i submitted to a most painful operation, which 
confined me to a dark room and low diet for near two months, at 
the end of which time I felt as little inclined to leave home as my 
mother could wish. 

‘*T now entered as head clerk in a mercantile establishment at 
New-York, and after three years had an offer of coming in as a 
partner. My father, however, dissuaded me from the terms; and, 
as I thought I never should amass property sufficient to commence 
on my own footing, I determined to turn my attention to something 
that did not require lucre for its capital. My fondness for sketch- 
ing had often been displayed on sundry books and bits of paper in 
the vicinity of the desk and counting-room, and had rather been 
encouraged by my father, who, I must confess, heard my determi- 
nation with surprise. At first he endeavoured to dissuade me from 
my scheme, but finding me resolved, he changed his views, and 
promised to help me as far as he was able.* 

“Tn the fall of 1821, I set myself seriously to work, and after 
several fruitless attempts, succeeded in making a tolerable copy of 
a portrait. At this time I became acquainted with Mr. Paff, who 
kindly lent me several pictures, which I took great pains, as well 


from some friend, whose anxiety for my failure or success had in- 
duced him to climb ladders, feeerers | through trap-doors and 
working a dusty way through the rubbish which was stowed away 
in this garret, to the place in which I pursued my studies, in silence 
and solitude. 

“ At last this work was completed and publicly exhibited at 
Washington-hall. It attracted some little attention ; but I believe 
chiefly because it was the work of a New-Yorker, and one who had 
never received any regular instruction in the art. I was, however, 
encouraged by compliments, to apply myself with redoubled ardour 
to the study of the art I had determined to pursue. 

“‘T was convinced of the necessity of obtaining a knowledge of 
anatomy.* For this purpose I commenced a course under Doctor 
Post, and greatly injured my health by application to that branch 
of my profession. My next step was to learn Italian, for my hopes 
| and desires now rested on and centered in Italy. I had determined 
to go, and, if by no other means, to work my rae over before 
the mast. I had now made some valuable friends, and among 
others, Henry Carey, by whose kindness and assistance I was en- 
| abled to realize the hopes I had entertained, and visit in compara- 
| tive ease the land of art—the theatre where Michael Angelo, Ra- 
phael and Titian, and the host of other artists had figured, and left 
behind a school unsurpassed for simplicity and greatness of design. 

“It had been an amusement for me occasionally to paint a pic- 
ture, and, nearly obliterating it with dirt, to put it in the way of 
some would-be connoisseur, who, after examining it attentively, 
would pronounce it an undoubted work of some one of the old mas- 
ters. I have several libels upon antiquity of this kind to answer 





a brother artist. I had called one morning, and found him delight- 
fully employed in copying one of my antiques. ‘What are you 
about, Tom?’ I exclaimed. ‘Ah!’ was his reply, ‘there’s a jewel 
for you! that’s an undoubted original of Annibal Carracci.’ ‘An 
undoubted humbug,’ was my rejoinder. Tom turned his dark eyes 
fiercely on me, repeating *Do you doubt it? do you doubt it? 


it cost him three hundred dollars.’ * Well, Tom, I can only say, if 
you take that picture out of the frame, you will find on the lower 
edge of the panel, the initials of my name.’ To satisfy himself he 
took it out, and there the little tell-tales were. The next day, Tom 


same time threw his copy into the fire. In the same manner I had 
copied some of Rembrandt’s etchings so closely as to be with diffi- 
culty detected, and was on the eve of turning my attention seriously 
to the publication of etchings from various old pictures in the pos- 
session of different gentlemen in New-York, but, like many other 
things of the kind, it fell through, after the first or second plate 
was finished. 

“On the fifteenth of December, 1824, I bade adieu to friends and 
country, and after‘ tedious passage of sixty days, I found myself 
|in Leghorn. When I waited upon our consul for the necessary 
| document to safe travelling, he said with apparent sincerity, * Mr. 
| Weir, I have a picture in the next room, and I should like to have 
| your candid opinion of its merits. 
sand dollars for it, which I refused.’ With some little ceremony I 
| was ushered in, and after a nice adjustment of light, during which 











as pleasure in copying, and succeeded so well as to attract the at- 
tention of many connoisseurs of high standing. 

‘‘ My fame as a copyist had reached Philadelphia; and during the 
fever of 1822, I received a commission from that city to copy a 
famous picture then exhibiting there, for which I received two hun- 
dred dollars. This was my first commission. The copy afterward 
went to New-Orleans and sold for eleven hundred dollars, and subse- 
quently was brought to New-York for exhibition ; but being damaged 
on the passage, was withheld from the public, who may congratu- 


late themselves on being spared their patience and twenty-five |, 


cents each. 

‘On my return to New-York, I made a small sketch of Paul 
preaching at Athens, which I offered to a gentleman of taste and 
apparent love for the arts, for the small sum of eight dollars, but 
he declined it, and Mr. Paff became the purchaser at five dollars, 
and the payment made in old prints. I was now solicited by the 
person to whom I had first offered it, to purchase the sketch back 
from Mr. Paff, as he was willing to give any sum under fifty dollars, 
and think himself happy in the possession of it; but its owner de- | 
clined selling it on any terms, saying it was the best thing I had || 
ever painted, or ever would paint.t 

‘After the praise which had been bestowed on the sketch of | 
Paul preaching at Athens, I was induced to attempt the same sub- 
ject as large as life. This laborious undertaking occupied me about 
nine months, during most of which I was beating about through a 
sea of trouble, sometimes rubbing out whole platoons of figures, i 
and at others, labouring hard to raise recruits for another oblite- | 
rating sweep. Thus I worked on, occasionally dunned for rent of 
an attic in that part of the old Alms-house, granted to the Ameri- 
can Academy of Fine Arts, rent-free by the corporation, for the 
purpose of encouraging the arts, and occasionally receiving a visit 





* “ My first, and only instruction in the art, was received from Robert 
Cook, an English painter in heraldry, who sought employment in this | 
country asa teacher of painting. He was a worthy man, and had seen some- 
thing of art in his own country, but bad not devoted much time to study ; 
he consumed his precious hours in making fruitless experiments in search 
of some other and better vehicle than oil to paint with. I devoted from 
six to eight o’clock in the.morning to study with Mr, Cook, three times 
a week, for three months, and the rest of the day attended to my busi- 
ness as clerk, I learned one salutary lesson from him, which has been | 
repeatedly confirmed by others—that time is too valuable to be consumed | 
in making experiments, and I have contented myself with the knowledge || 
of others, or lave stated my views to some scientific friend, whose leisure 
enabled him to investigate the question, and waited patiently the result.” 

+ “About three years ago, i.e. in 1830, and after my return from Italy,” | 
says Mr. Weir, “ Mr. P, sold this sketch for fifty dollars, and the pur- | 
chaser called upon me and wished to have a companion, repeating what 
Mr. P. had said respecting my ability to paint another as good. At the 
end of three days the second sketch was finished, (the subject of which 
was Peter and John curing the lame,) and was so much superior to the 
first, that Mr. P. contrived to purchase them back for a very high price, 
and still keeps them in his possession.” The young paintercalled upon | 
Mr. Trumbull after his long absence in Europe, and Trumbull showing 
Weir one of his early compositions, asked him if he remembered it. 
“ Yes, sir,” said Weir, “and I remember that you bought it of Mr. Paff, and 
when I waited upon you, delighted to be noticed by the president of the 
American Academy, you told me I had better turn my attention to making 
shoes.” This, Weir has said, made him sick for a week after; but the | 
reception Morse received from the same person, when in London he |, 


| 


waited upon him, a youth full of hope and encouraged by Allston and West, 
is still more characteristic: ‘* You had better go home again.” 


| thoughts arose on the way, respecting that unruly member, which had 


|| bed-chamber, I deposited the troublesome burthen in my trunk, and crept 


| and certain disagreeable odours emitted from the trunk, pursued me, and 
|, after tossing about until two o'clock in the morning, I determined to get 


| the pedigree of the picture was detailed—its loss—its miraculous 
discovery, which was effected simply by a small piece of blue dra- 
pery in one corner, the only part visible—and then the green silk 
curtain which hung before it was withdrawn, and a Venus, of undue 
| proportions, was displayed. I was candid enough to say what I 
thought; but had no sooner expressed my opinion, than with a low 
growl the curtain passed before the picture, and my astonished ears 
| were saluted with ‘Sir, your passport is ready ’ ” 
| Artists are of course desirous to see good pictures, and are 
pleased to be invited by the owners, who thereby pay a compli- 
ment to the artist’s juadgment—but he frequently has to pay a cruel 
' tax for the gratification he experiences. An anecdote told of Fu- 
seli, shows how an older artist than Mr. Weir was, in 1824, managed 
in similar circumstances. A noble lord invited the painter to see 
a jewel of a painting, of which he was the happy possessor, and 
lauded it to the skies. Fuseli felt bound to go to the nobleman’s 


for, and one in particular, which had nearly lost me the friendship of | 


why, Mr. P. lent it to me yesterday, and at the same time told me |, 


sent the picture home, with many thanks to the owner, and at the |) 


I have been offered five thou- | 


painting the life of Hercules in fresco for the grand duke, and as 
my ambition propelled to history, I contrived to become his pupil. 
The scene of study was in the Pitti palace; but the slow process 
of plastering and tracing, staining, hatching and stippling was too 
tedious for me, and I conceived my time misspent in acquiring, 
| what at home would perhaps never be required of me; I therefore 
| left my witty master, and the society of gods and centaurs, and 
went to the fields to study nature as she is, content to take her 
with all her faults, and leave to others the colder and more circui- 
| tous route of approaching her shrine through halls of Grecian art. 
«Among the acquaintance I made at the palace, was Madam 
| D—, a lady of distinction, whose influence gained me several com- 
missions, and among others one from the Princess Pauline. The 
| subject was of a fanciful nature, and I was to have introduced her 
| likeness, but illness deprived me of her sittings, and after several 
| different appointments, she sent me her miniature as a substitute ; 
| but before I had time to use it, her death deprived me of the oppor- 
| tunity of fulfilling the commission. Another of my acquaintance, 
| who appeared to take a great interest in my welfare, was a Mr. 
| O—, a most rare specimen of Italian character: he was fawning, 
; subtle, and vindictive, and took umbrage at my leaving Signor Ben- 
venuti. Several little circumstances took place, which sometimes 
irritated and sometimes soothed him, but at length he let me know 
that unless I left Florence my life was in danger. 

“T believe it was about the beginning of December, 1825, when 
I left Florence, and stopped a day at Sienna to examine the cele- 
brated outlines in the pavement of the cathedral, and the works of 
| Pinturichio in the sacristy, which by the way are very exquisite, and 
in a better state of preservation than anything of their time that I 
| recollect to have seen; but as my face was set toward Rome, and 
| my heart many leagues in advance, it constrained me to be satisfied 
| with merely looking, when perhaps if I had made even the slightest 
| sketch, it would have enabled me at this time to draw conclusions 
| with nearly the same correctness as if I had the picture before me. 
| It is, perhaps, an error which young artists too frequently make, 
of trusting their memory with too much, and paper with too 
littlke—even though the sketch be rough and hurried, it is better 
than none. 

“A few days brought me to the gates of the great city of art, 
where I entered most unpropitiously amidst hail and rain, but it did 
not prevent me from seeing the Colosseum, and some works of art, 
before I retired for the night. Here I found our friend Greenough, 
who had lately arrived; and we soon agreed to take rooms toge- 
ther, which we happily procured on the Pincian-hill. Our home 
was situated opposite to that which had been occupied by Claude 
Lorraine, and between those known as Salvator Rosa’s and Nicolo 
| Poussin’s. You may imagine that in the midst of such, to us “holy 
ground,” our enthusiasm was not a little excited. There we set our- 
selves most industriously to work, and as you wished me to detail 
to you our mode of study, I will attempt it: 

“We rose tolerably early, and either pursued some study in our 
own room, or went to the French academy and drew from the an- 
tique until breakfast-time, after which we separated, Greenough to 
his studio, while I either went to the Vatican, or the Sistine 
| chapel, or some of the private galleries, that are liberally thrown 

open for the purpose of study. There I worked away until three 
| o'clock, at which hour they closed. I then took a lunch, and either 
a stroll through St. Peter’s, or the antique galleries of the Vatican, 
| or went to the French academy and drew from casts, or to my own 
room, or in the fields, and drew from nature until six, which was 
our dinner hour. We then assembled at the Bocca di Lione, a fa- 
mous eating-house, the dining-hall of which had been the painting- 
room of Pompio Battoni. It was in this room where he received 
Reynolds with the pompous salutation of ‘* Well, young man, walk 
in, walk in, you shall see Pompio Battoni paint.” The art had 
been long declining in Italy, and poor Battoni was the mere smoke 
after the last flame had flickered out. It served our imagination, 
however, and formed a part of that atmosphere of art which sur- 
rounds the student in Rome, that makes his lamp burn bright, and 
his enthusiasm strong. 
“ After dinner, or rather after supper, all the artists met at a 
place called the Greek Coffee-house, where we had our coffee, and 








‘house, and took a pupil with him. After the usual ceremony, the 
painting was displayed and the artist examined it, and ejaculated, 
‘Extraordinary!’ The owner reiterated its praises—pointed out 
its beauties—and still Fuseli cried “Extraordinary!” After a 
decent length of time the painter and his pupil departed. On their | 
way home, the pupil finding his master silent, said, “* Mr. Fuseli, I 
don’t think much of that picture—what did you mean by “ extraor- 
dinary?” ‘“ Extraordinary bad,” was the reply. 

[ return to Mr. Weir's narrative. “ At Florence, my first thoughts 
were to settle a plan of study. It had been my practice to affect 
a bold, dashing, apparently off-hand execution; and the masters I 
most admired were those who excelled in embodying their ideas 
with the fewest touches, and those so nicely laid on as to express 
all that labour and high finish could accomplish. But after observ- 
ing the early works of those very men so celebrated for their exe- 
cution, I was surprised to find them in every instance, most mi- 
nutely, even laboriously finished. It then struck me, that I had 
commenced where I should have left off, and with difficulty com- 
pelled myself to go through the drudgery of studying with the great- 
est care and precision; that by doing so, I might get the habit of 
expressing things with care, and at the same time with truth. It 
was no easy matter to throw off my loose habits, and it cost me 
some trouble to accomplish it; but when done, I took delight in 
studying nature in every detail, and the very dryness that I before 
despised, now pleased me as correctness and truth. 

“The Chevalier Pietro Benvenuti was at this time occupied in | 





* “ My first essay in the study of anatomy was rather ludicrous. I 
had been presented with the half of a barber’s head, who had been exe- | 
cuted about a week before for murder. It had been divided through the | 
middle, dnd the tongue remained in my part. I wrapt it up in my hand- | 
kerchief, and late at night walked home with it under my arm. The | 
novelty of carrying such a commodity set my imagination to work, and | 


so often wagged fluent with lies, to please its owner's customers ; and 
before reaching my father’s house, my feverisk fancy was so much ex- 
cited, that I began to think it might wag again. Having reached my 


to bed ; not to sleep—-for the thoughts which had possession of my brain, 


up and carry my treasure back. In my anxiety I had forgotten that every 
house must be shut at that time, and I wandered the silent and deserted 
streets until daylight enabled me to find my friend, who relieved me 
from my disgusting load ” 





chatted until seven; at which hour the life-schools opened, and 
we separated, some to the French or Italian, and Greenough and 
myself to the English; where we studied from the life until nine 
o’clock, and then, if the night proved fine and the moon shone 
bright, we formed small parties, to go and dream among the ruins 
of imperial Rome. ‘This formed our round of daily occupation ; 
we lived and moved in art: it was our food, ready at all times: we 
had but to stretch out our hands and pluck what we wanted. 

* The studies that I made from the old masters were chiefly from 
Raphael's frescos in the Vatican, the Prophets and Sybils of Michael 
Angelo in the Sistine chapel, and Titian and the great colourists 
that were to be found in the minor collections ; the drawings from 
Raphael were made the size of the original; those from Michael 
Angelo were reduced. My studies in coleur were nearly all finished 
copies ; which I now regre‘, as I think too much time was consumed 
in making them, when sketches of the compositions, of one colour 
merely, without entering into the minutiz of tints, would have an- 
swered all the purposes as well, and perhaps better. 

“T made several compositions during my stay in Rome, with 
separate studies for each part; but as my business was rather to 
collect materials, I contented myself with gathering into my port- 
folio such hints and studies as I thought would enable me to pursue 
my profession with advantage after my return. There was one 
study from the life, representing the back of a female, which I be- 


| lieve you have seen, but which unluckily got me into rather an 


awkward situation ; and to prevent the like from occurring again, 


| I painted it out. 


‘‘ My purse was barely sufficient for my support ; and once, when 
I indulged myself with the purchase of a suit of armour, I was 
obliged to retrench, and live upon ten cents a day for near a month, 
before I relieved myself from the embarrassment it caused. 

“ After living near two years in Rome, J paid a visit to Naples, 
where Mr. Greenough had gone a short time previous. Here J was 


| joined by an English architect, with whom I made an extensive ex- 


cursion to Pestum, where we measured the temples, and made 
such notes as we thought would be of use ; and on our return were 
joined by Mr. Greenough, who accompanied us to Rome. My in- 
tentions were to walk to Venice and return home by way of France ; 
but the illness of a friend made me relinquish the idea, and em- 
bark with him for the nearest port. I had secret hopes of return- 
ing ; but my father had died during my absence, and circumstances 
of a domestic nature obliged me to remain. 
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“T have, however, until iately, cherished the t of again 
seeing Europe; but I am now married, and feel myself anchored 
for life, especially as I have some little kedges out, that have moored 
me to the soil.” 

Mr. Weir has been appointed to the situation Charles R. Leslie 
occupied at West Point, as teacher of drawing, in its various de- 
partments, to the cadets. This honourable station will not deprive 
us of his talents as a painter, the duties of the office leaving time 
for executing those compositions in which he delights. 

Mr. Weir has produced a great many finished pictures since his 
return from Italy, several of which have been engraved. His “ Red 
Jacket” is well known. This picture is in the collection of Samuel 
Ward, Esq. and is too well known to need my eulogium.* 








scenes from Scott and Fenimore Cooper have employed Mr. Weir's || 


ncil; but his last and best familiar subject is his “‘ Boat Club.” 
Lenteoape has occupied his attention much of late, and his im- 
provement in that branch of art is striking. 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 








[Tue following is an authentic specimen of the tales which are 
listened to with so much delight by the Orientals, and the inven- 
tion and narration of which are a distinct and very profitable busi- 
ness among the Turks and Arabs. It was taken down in short- 
hand, from the lips of an itinerant “ story-teller,” by a recent tra- 
veller in Asia Minor. ] 


On the second day of the Bairam, three Turkish dames, the 
wives of the Doukanji, or dealer in all commodities, of the Tchi- 
boukji, or maker of pipes, and of the Papoutji, the vender of yel- 
low, red, and other slippers, agreed to walk and see all the magni- 
ficent spectacles usually presented on this high holiday, and per- 
haps take a ride or a swing in one of the untold varieties of wooden 
vehicles, which bring such a harvest of paras to the proprietors ; 
that is, supposing they could be allowed to pass for grown children, 
well huddled up in their feridjes. 

They had not proceeded far, when their eyes lighted all at once 
on a glittering object, dazzling the sight in a May-day’s sun. 





Some || 
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reported to be in comfortable circumstances ; and the report was a | 

true one. ” 

But Hassan was more comfortable in his shop than in his house, 
at least so thought his wife, and she tried to make him think so too. 

Unhappily her affections were less strongly inclined towards | 
Hassan, than to a holy dervish, whose melodious cry of “ hok, hok, | 
hok,” while seated day after day ‘on the bench before her door, | 
had completely driven Hassan out of her heart ; the more surpris- | 
ing, as the two men were exactly like each other in size, height, 
and feature, as two camel beads. : 

The holy man found no difficulty in persuading the wife that 
| there was no harm in exchanging a doukanji for a dervish ; and no 
| sooner was she convinced, than the projected exchange was car- 








| ried into effect. 
| Hassan, who little dreamt of what was hatching, came home from 
| his shop in unusual geiety ; he had sold so much ottar of roses, 80 
| many ivory boxes of surmé, and so many strings of Mecca beads, 
| that he was determined to indulge in the luxury of a milk chalva, 

and his wife was ordered to prepare it. Nothing could be more 
| apropos than such an order, nor more seasonable than the hour 
| it was done while Hassan was devoutly performing his Akhscham- 
| namazy, or prayer after sunset, a miscal or two of affiom was mixed 
| up with the dainty dish. : 

Hassan’s appetite being always graduated according to the amount 

of his shop receipts, he indulged so much en gourmand as fairly to 
| eat the whole of the milk chalva. The potent effects of the affiom 
| were instantly demonstrated, and the happy Doukanji was soon in 
| profound sleep, dreaming of customers and milk chalva. 


About one hundred yards off, at the corner of four streets, was a | 


Tekkieé, or convent of dervishes, and connected with it one of those 


| charitable places, where, through an iron grating, a number of iron | 


| cups, chained to the grating, are always filled and refilled for the 
| thirsty passenger. It was the duty of our dervish to superintend 
| this cup-filling. ‘ 

It was to this place that poor Hassan was conveyed in the midst 
| of his dreams, and being laid down softly on the stone floor, his 





| 


| transformation into a dervish, quickly took place, by being divested 
| of his benish and turban, and enveloped in the long and ample 
| white felt robe of the dervish, with his girdle, in which hung his 


It || horn, belted round his waist, and the sugar-loaf white felt cap sub- | 


was a beautiful ring, a large emerald in the centre, with rubies || stituted for the turban. The transformation completed, the der- 
g , i| st P' 


around it. It was clear that some less happy fair one had dropped 
the precious ornament, and was probably mourning its loss ; on this 
point, however, the finders did not bestow much thought ; they had 
found it, and the only question to be decided was, as it could not 
be divided, whose it should be. 

In this dilemma, a wise thought struck the wife of the Dou- 
kanji, to refer the decision to the first person they met. On this 
day when all the world was abroad, there was no difficulty in find- 
ing people, and the first man they saw, and who of course was to 
be the arbiter, was Hadji Suleiman, the Termandji, the old one- 
eyed miller; and it was no miracle they should see him, for he 
was coming out of his mill-door. 

As he was not a Paris, neither were the fair competitors god- 
desses, the miller therefore sagely decided that he would have no- 
thing to do with the dangerous point of comparative personal 
charms, and referred the thing solely to a trial of intellect. His 
decision was, that the ring should be adjudged to be lawful prize to 
her who should prove that she had outwitted her husband in the 
cleverest way. 

The wife of the Tchiboukji tock the lead, and was followed by 
the wife of the Papoutji, but neither of them said any thing that 
was worth repeating, and there was a great deal about pipes and 
leather. The wife of the Doukanji is called upon last. 

Her husband, Hassan Aslan Oglou, better known in the bazaar 
by the name of Koutchuck Hassan, (little Hassan,) had opened his 
shop and shut it every day for twenty years past. His attention to 
business had given him respectability, and he was reputed td be 
somebody—possessor of a pipe with a real amber mouthpiece, and 
sending often to the Cafidjis to treat his customers, Hassan was 





* I have received a communication from Doctor J. W. Francis, on the || 


subject of Red Jacket’s interview with the painter Weir: I have room 
only for the following paragraph. “It becomes not me,” says Doctor 
Francis, ‘to speak of the peculiar merits of the painting of Red Jacket, 
(Saguoaha, or keeper awake,) by Weir. It is admitted, by the compe- 
tent, to eclipse all other delineations of our Indian chiefs, and demands, 
as a work of art, no less regard than the subject himself, as one of pre- 
eminent consideration among our aborigines. The circumstances, how- 
ever, which gave the artist the opportunity of portraying the distin- 
guished warrior and great orator of the Seneca nation, deserve at least 
a short notice. An acquaintance of some years with Red Jacket, which 
was rendered, perhaps, more impressive in his recollection by occasional 
supplies of tobacco, led him to make an appointment with me to sit for 
his picture upon his arrival in the city. When he came to New-York, 
in 1828, with his interpreter, Jamieson, he very promptly repaired to the 
painting-room of Mr. Weir. For this purpose he dressed himself in the 
costume which he deemed most appropriate to his character, decorated 
with his brilliant over-covering and belt, his tomahawk and Washington 
medal. For the whole period of nearly two hours, on four or five suc- 


cessive days, he was as punctual to the arrangements of the artist as any |} 


individual could be. He chose a large arm-chair for his convenience ; 
while his interpreter, as well as himself, was occupied, for the most 
vart, in surveying the various objects which decorat 
lis several confederates, adopting the horizontal posture, in different 


parts of the room, regaled themselves with the fumes of tobacco to thei || 
Red Jacket occasionally united in this relaxation ; |) 


utmost gratification. 
but was so deeply absorbed in attention to the work of the painter, as to 
think perhaps of no other subject. At times he manifested extreme 
poeeen, as the outlines of the picture were filled up. The drawing of 
us costume, which he seemed to prize, as peculiarly appropriate, and 


the distant view of the Falls of Niagara, (scenery nigh his residence at || 


the Reservation,) forced him to an indistinct utterance of satisfaction. 
When his medal appeared complete, he addressed his interpreter, ac- 
companied by striking gestures ; and when his noble front was finished, 


he sprang from his seat with great alacrity, and seizing the artist by the || 


hand, exclaimed, with great energy, ‘Good! good!’ The painting bein 
finished, he parted with Mr. Weir with a satisfaction epperentiy cqual 
to that which he doubtless, on some occasions, had felt, in effecting an 
Indian treaty. Red Jacket must have been beyond his seventieth year 
when the painting was made: he: exhibited in his countenance some- 
what of the traces of time and trial upon his constitution ; he was, never- 
theless, of a tall and erect form, and walked with a firm gait. His charac- 
teristics are a ape by the artist to admiration ; and his majestic front 
exhibits an altitude surpassing every other that I have seen of the human 
skull. Asa specimen for the craniologist, Red Jacket need not yield 
his pretensions to those of the most astute philosopher. He affirmed of 
himself, that he was born an orator. He will long live by the painting of 
Weir, in the poetry of Halleck, and by the fame of his own deeds.” 





the artist’s room. || 





| vish returned to the house, and so perfect was the resemblance, 
| that the servants readily admitted him as their old master. 

It was long after the hour of saying the ilkinndy-namazy ; that is 
to say, long after noon of the following day, before Hassan awoke 
| from his long nap. He rubbed his eyes, and looking around him, 


| rubbed his eyes again, persuaded that he was still dreaming. Con- | 
| vinced at length that he was broad awake, he could not imagine | 


how he came into this place, and less so, how he was transformed 


| into a dervish: attributing it all to the agency of the gins, his | 


thoughts revert to his shop, and seeing the sun already declining, 
| he hurries thither, lamenting to have lost many a good customer by 
| his strange nap. He finds the shop shut, and concluding he had 
| left it so himself the preceding evening, instead of going home for 
| the key, attempted to force the lock. 3 
| The neighbours, and especially Hassan’s best friends, the ka- 
| bobji, the sherbetji, the barber and the baker, fall at once on the 
| supposed dervish, and threaten him with the bastinado for his felo- 
| nious intentions. ‘ How, dervish !” said Hassan, “I am no der- 

vish ; am I not your old friend Hassan Aslan Opto, or, as you are 
| better pleased to call me, Koutchuk Hassan? How I came by this 
| dress I know not, but by my beard and your own, I tell the truth.” 


| “You are a father of lies,” cried the whole party—do we not | 


| know that face well enough covered by that cap of sanctity, as a 
| cloak for all sort of deceits—does not the horn set all the dogs 
| howling every day before our doors, and the hok, hok, hok, of your 
| musical voice disturb our rest every night? Get you gone in- 
| stantly, or yon will suffer what you have long merited.” 
| Hassan, in conscious innocence, persisted in trying to open his 
| shop-door, when without farther ceremony he was seized and bas- | 
| tinadoed so unmercifully, that his legs could scarcely bear him to | 
the door of his own mansion. Smarting with pain, his impatience 
| to get into his house made him knock so viclently, that the whole 
| of its inmates came to see what was the matter. The door was | 
| opened by the dervish himself, whom Hassan was astonished to see || 
in his own clothes, and which at once told all the story. He be- || 
gan by abusing him, but the servants were so fully convinced that | 
the dervish was their master and Hassan the impostor, that they | 
readily obeyed the orders of their mistress to give him another 
bastinado. 
The poor man had then his own door shut upon him, and seated | 


on the ground, began to ruminate on his strange fortune, and on the || 
course to be adopted. In vain he determined to apply to the cadi, || 
and have justice done him, for he knew well that his wife had threat- || 
ened to apply to the cadi herself, and she possessed more interest || 
with the administrator of justice than her husband. What could he 
do! he had no longer a house, a wife, or a shop, and without the | 
| latter how could he live? 
| Driven to desperation, he determines to quit the country, and as | 
| soon as his feet were in a travelling state, he sets out—and having 
| fortunately in his inner girdle, for he had only been stripped of his 
outer vestments, a roll of mahmoudies, which, for security, Hassan 
| always prudently kept so close to his person, he was enabled to 
begin life again, though not in so splendid a style as he had been hi- | 
therto accustomed to. 

Seven long years had passed away, and Hassan, though not much | 
| discontented with his change of fortune, for he was submissive to | 
| whatever was the will of God, thought he would return once more | 


| to his native town, for local attachment beats even in a mussulman’s | 
| heart; he thought of his wife too with affection, little as she me- 
| rited it. 

His arrangements were soon completed, and having engaged a re- | 
| turn horse from a caterdgi, he was soon on his road. His girdle was 
| heavier than when he left, for Hassan was a thrifty man, and the 
| mahmoudies were nearly doubled. 
| While Hassan is on his journey, it is time to see what is going on | 
| at his own house. His wife had long been conscience-smitten, and | 
| would willingly have dismissed the dervish and taken back her hus- | 
| band, but, with all the inquiries she could make, no news could be 
heard of him. The dervish therefore personated Hassan still, and 
| found the gain of a Doukanji more agreeable than filling water-cups | 
| and crying “‘hok, hok, hok.” 





| when it was given—the milk chalva was speedily prepared, and as 





more uneasy, and she as earnestly longed to be making a milk 
— for her poor Hassan, as she had longed before to get rid of 
m. 


Hassan continued his route, and the caterdgi having fairly per- 
formed his contract, and set him down once more in his old town, 
Hassan’s cogitations were at work for the best mode of ascertain- 
ing the present history of his house and his shop. 

He knew that no one was better acquainted with all the news, 
truth, or scandal, of the place, than Eyub, the humanji. He there- 
|| fore went directly to the bath, and finding that he was received in 
| the usual business-like way, without any expression of surprise or 
one single remark, Hassan could not refrain from asking why Eyub 
did not congratulate him on his return after so long an absence. 
“* Wonderful!” said the shampooer, “long absence, indeed ! why 
| it was but yesterday that I had you under my hands upon the mar- 
| ble, and did you not roar out as you used to do, when I kneaded that 
projecting lump on the shoulder a little harder than was pleasant !” 
|| Hassan insisted it was seven long years since he had been there, 
| and the other insisted so positively that he was mad in saying so, 
|| that Hassan walked away in a pet to his own house. 

'| His knock at the door was more cautious and less awakening than 


| 





| the former one, for the bastinado was not yet forgotten; but how 
|| agreeably was he surprised when the door was opened by his wife, 
with a face which said plainly, I am glad to see you. 

It must be understood that the dervish had been some time dis- 
missed to his tekkie and water-filling, and the lady, sincerely peni- 
tent, determined to atone for past misconduct. 
|| She considered it necessary, however, to her plan, to keep her 
|| husband in delusion still a little longer—and therefore when she 
saw him at the door, she threw as much unconcern into the plea- 
|| sure which his return gave her as she could muster ; and her first 
words were, that the milk chalva, which he had ordered was spoil- 
ing, as he had taken so longa nap. ‘A long nap, indeed,” said 
Hassan, “seven years are a pretty long nap ; to say nothing of my 
journey from Kutaieh, too, and that is not a step.” ‘* What are you 
|| talking about seven years at Kutaieh!” rejoined the dame ; “ where 
| are your brains travelling to! Why, did you not, this.very after- 

noon, when you came from your shop, order a milk chalva, and did 
| you not fall asleep while I was preparing it, and have you not slept 
|| so long that it as hard as the ostrich’s egg in the great mosque !” 

The husband, perplexed to insanity, next shows his swollen feet, 
in evidence of the long journey he had just taken. The affection- 
ate wife cautioned him against saying a word more about it, as he 
would perhaps be bastinadoed by the cadi to cure him of his dispo- 
|| sition to lying. 

Bewildered and confounded more and more, Hassan goes next to 
his shop, not to open it, for it was after the hour, but to see if it 
really stood in the same place. It not only had not changed its lo- 
cality, but his old friends the kabobji, the sherbetji, the barber, and 
the baker, were in their shops, and employed as usual. 

Hassan waits patiently for the felicitations which he doubted not 
| would come upon him thick as locusts upon young corn, but when 
|| not one hosh gelde escapes their lips, he upbraids them bitterly for 
|| such want of friendship, after a seven years’ absence. “ How 
|| seven years?” cried all four, and many others of the bazaar, with 
| one voice, “ how seven years! Did we not see you open and shut 
| your shop yesterday, and have you not been there sitting and 
smoking day after day for four-and-twenty years without having 
|| your place empty a single day? What evil eye has bewildered your 
| brains to talk of seven years’ absence ?” 

What could poor Hassan do! He began seriously to suspect that 
| he had been dreaming ; and going home to his wife, confessed his 
|| belief of it, and quietly ate his milk chalva. 

The ring is yours, cried the miller to this talented dame—take 
|| it, and take yourself away with it as fast as possible, lest you 
| should be disposed to exercise your ingenuity here. 








| LINES ON THE SHIP CALLED “ THE COQUETTE.” 





BY MISS LETITIA L. LANDON. 





She danced upon the waters, 
Beneath the morning sun, 

Of all old ocean's daughters 
The very fairest one. 

An azure zone comprest her 
Round her white and slender side, 

For her gallant crew had drest her 
Like a beauty and a bride. 


She wore her trappings gaily, 
As a lady ought to do, 

And the waves which kissed her daily 
Proud of their mistress grew. 

They clung like lovers round her, 
And bathed her airy feet ; 

With foamy bands they bound her, 
To grace her and to greet. 


She cut the blue waves, scorning 
Our dull and common land ; 
To the rosy airs of mornin 
We saw her sails expand. 
How graceful was their drooping, 
Ere the winds began to blow, 


|| While the gay Coquette wasstooping 


To her clear green glass below ! 


How gallant was their sweeping, 
While they swelled upon the air ; 
As the winds were in their keeping, 
And they knew they were so fair ! 
A shower of spray before her, 
A silvery wake behind, 
A cloud of canvass o’er her, 
She sprang before the wind. 


She was so loved, the fir, 
Like a mistress or a child; 
For she was so trim and airy, 
So buoyant and so wild. 
And though so young a rover, 
She knew what life could be ; 
For she had wandered over 
Full many a distant sea. 


One night, "twas in September, 
A mist arose on high ; 
Not the oldest could remember 


And small dusk birds came hovering 
The gloomy billows o'er; 

The waters mock’d their sovereign , 
And would obey no more. 


There was no wind to move them, 
So the sails were furled and fast, 

And the gallant flag above them 
Dropped down upon the mast. 

All was still as if death’s shadow 
Were resting on the grave ; 

And the sea, like some dark meadow, 
Had not one rippling wave. 


When the sky was rent asunder 
With a floed of crimson light, 

And one single burst of thunder 
Aroused the silent night. 

*T was the signal for their weking! 
The angry winds arose, 

Like giant captives breaking 
The chain of forced repose. 


Yet bravely did she greet them, 
jarring winds and waves ; 

Ready with scorn to meet them, 

They who had been her siaves, 
She faced the angry heaven, 

Our bold and fair Coquette ; 
Her graceful sides are riven, 

But she will brave it yet. 


Like an old oak of the forest, 
Down comes the thundering mast; 
Her need is at the sorest, 
ark to that low qui ing! 
The hold has sprung Hany 
On their prey the waves are rushing, 
The valiant one grows weak. 


One cry, and all is quiet ; 

here is nor sight nor sound, 

Save the fierce gale at its 

And the angry waters hme | 

The morn may come with weepiug, 
And the storm may cease to ; 

But the fair Coquette is sleeping 








| The mind of his partner in crime became, notwithstanding, daily ' 


Such a dense and darkened sky ; 


A thousand fathoms low. 


Cm A. 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM THE EAST. 








PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
Hirst Empressions of Poreign Scenes, Customs and Manners. | 





CONSTANTINOPLE. 
The perfection of bathing—pipes—downy cushions—coffee—rubbing - 
down—“ circular justice,” as wy on in the retribution of boil 
lobsters—a deluge of suds—the shampoo—luxurious helps to imagi- 
nation—a pedestrian excursion—story of an American tar, burdened 
with small change—beauty of the Turkish children—a civilized mon- 
ster—glimpse at Sultan Mahmoud in an ill humour. 


«Time is (not) money” inthe east. We were three hours to-day 


‘| in which I was daily conversant, were equally unusual and pleasur- | 


|| tain, while my silent familiar pressed my limbs with a touch as 


repose of body, a calm, half-sleepy languor in my whole frame, and | ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM IT ALY. 


a tranquillity of mind, which, from the busy character of the 








able. Scarce stirring a muscle or a nerve, I lay the whole hour, | A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


gazing on the lofty ceiling, and listening to the murmur of the foun- 





FLORENCE. 

gentle as a child's, and it seemed to me as if pleasure was breath- || py». of royalty--a ball at the Pitti palace given by the grand duke of Tus- 
ing from every pore of my cl d and softened skin. I could | on =, to republican visitors on poh of ctiquatte—the coup 
willingly have passed the remainder of the day upon the luxurious || 4’eeil of the ball-room. 

couch. I wonder less than ever at the flowery and poetical cha- | “ Till at his touch, its wings of pride, 

racter of the oriental literature, where the mind is subjected to in- | io — i. pon light, 

fluences so refining and exhilarating. One could hardly fail to grow | 


| 
} 
| 
| 














at the principal bath of Constantinople, going through the ordinary 
process of the establishment, and were out-stayed, at last, by two | 
Turkish officers who had entered with us. During this time, we had 
each the assiduous service of an attendant, and coffee, lemonade and | 
pipes ad libitum, for the consideration of half a Spanish dollar. | 

Although I have once described a Turkish bath, the metropolitan | 
“« pomp and circumstance” so far exceed the provincial in this luxury, 
that I think I shall be excused for dwelling a moment upon it again. | 
The dressing-room opens at once from the street. We descended | 
half a dozen steps to a stone floor, in the centre of which stood a | 
large marble fountain. Its basin was kept full by several jets d'eau, | 
which threw their silver curves into the air, and the edge was set | 
round with narghilés, (or Persian water-pipes with glass vases,) | 
ready for the smokers of the mild tobacco of Shiraz. The ceiling | 
of this large hall was lofty, and the sides were encircled by three | 
galleries, one above the other, with open balustrades, within which | 
the bathers undressed. In a corner sat several attendants, with | 
only a napkin around their waists, smoking till their services should be | 
required ; and one who had just come from the inner bath, streaming i 
with perspiration, covered himself with cloths, and lay crouched upon 


acarpet till he could bear, with safety, the temperature of the outer air. i) 


A thronging scene of figures bright. 
a poet, I should think, even with this habit of eastern luxury alone. It glowed on Ellen’s dazzled sight, 
If I am to conceive a romance, or to indite an epithalamium, send As if the setting sun had given 

: : . Tent hues to even, 
me to the bath on a day of idleness, and, covering me up with | 
their snowy and lavendered napkins, leave me till sunset ! 





And from their tissue, fancy frames 
Aerial knights and fairy dames.” 
| To an American, the ceremonial pomp of a royal court, has, at 
With a dinner in prospect at a friend’s house, six or eight miles | least, the recommendation of novelty, and that of the grand duke 
up the Bosphorus, we started in the morning on foot, with the in- || of Tuscany, at times, exhibits the magnificence of a fairy tale. 
tention of seeing Sultan Mahinoud go to mosque, by the way. We | He has pictures which, it is said, the wealth of the world cannot 
stopped a moment to look into the marble pavilion, containing the || buy, and villas which the ingenuity of art cannot improve. About 
clocks of the mosque of Tophana, and drank at the opposite pa- | his throne gather crowds of the most famed and affluent nobles, 
vilion, from the brass cup chained in the window, and supplied con- | from all countries. and at his entertainments, they are collected into 
stantly from the fountain within, and then kept on through the long | One focus. A ball at the Pitti palace, therefore, is interesting and 
street to the first village of Dolma-baktchi, or the Garden of Gourds. | brilliant, as affording a coup d’eil of the highest society of Europe. 
Determined, with the day before us, to yield to every temptation | At these costly revels, none are admitted except nobles and 
on the road, we entered a small café, overlooking a segment of the strangers, and the latter, not unless previously presented to the 
Bosphorus, and while the acorn-sized cups were simmering on the | sovereign. Many a beauteous Florentine belle, and many an aspiring 
manghal, my friend entered into conversation in Arabic, with a | bean, possessing all the attributes of fashion but noble birth, sigh 
tawny old Egyptian, who sat smoking in the corner. He was a fine || foradmission within those enchanted walls—and sigh in vain. Loose 
specimen of the “ responsible-looking”’ oriental, and had lately ar- || morals, limited attainment and mean understanding, are no disquali- 
rived from Alexandria on business. Pleasant land of the east! | fications, but the want of a riband or a star excludes loveliness and 
where, to be the pink of courtesy, you must pass your snuff-box, or | genius. We naturally desired to witness the results of this, to see 








A half-naked Turk, without his turban, looks more a Mephisto- H your tobacco-pouch to the stranger, and ask him those questions of | the pride, celebrity, wealth and glory of Italy meeting in these pu- 
pheles than a Ganymede, and I could scarce forbear shrinking as || his “ whereabout,” so impertinent in more civilized Europe ! tified regions, and mingling in the dance, sacred from the intrusion 
the shaven-headed troop of servitors seized upon us, and, without || After a brief dialogue, which was Hebrew to me, our Alexan- of plebeian feet. The Peak of Pico—the vales of Italy, are phy- 
a word, pulled off our boots, thrust our feet into slippers, and led | drian, knocking the ashes from his pipe, commenced a narration | sical curiosities ; but the nobles of the Tuscan court, the descend- 
us up into the gallery to undress. An ottoman, piled with cushions, | with a great deal of expressive gesture, at which my friend seemed | ants of the Medici, the Neris, the Filippos, and the Bernardos— 
and overhung, on the wall, by a small mirror, was allotted to each, | very provokingly amused. I sipped my coffee, and wondered what the pretty wife hanging on the arm of her cavaliere servente by the 
and with the assistance of my familiar, (who was quite too familiar !) I | could have led one of these silent gray-beards into an amusing story, | Side of the husband—the open toleration of profligacy, the gait 
found myself stripped nolens volens, and a snowy napkin, with a gold- | till a pause give me an opportunity to ask a translation. Hearing that | 2nd bearing of a thoroughly bred autocrat ; these are moral specta- 
embroidered edge, twisted into 2 becoming turban around my head. || we were Americans, the Egyptian had begun by asking whether cles. To view them is to be surprised, and we travel for surprises. 

We were led immediately into the first bath, a small room, in | there was a superstition in our country against receiving back mo- On the evening of the ball, we were requested to meet the grand 





which the heat, for the first breath or two, seemed rather oppressive. } ney in change. He explained his question by saying that he was in 
Carpets were spread for us on the warm marble floor, and crossing || a café, at Tophana, when a boat's crew, from the American frigate, 


our legs, with more ease than when cased in our un-oriental panta- || waiting for some one at the landing, entered, and asked for coffee. 


loons, we were served with pipes and coffee of a delicious flavour. | 





After a half hour, the atmosphere, so warm when we entered, || lar, receiving in change a handful of the shabby and adulterated money 
began to fee! chilly, and we were taken by the arm, and led by our || of Constantinople. Jack was rather surprised at getting a dozen 
speechless mussulman, through an intermediete room, into the | cups of coffee, and so much coin for his dollar, and requested the 


grand bath. The heat here seemed to me, fo: a moment, almost || boy, by signs, to treat the company at his expense. This was done, 
intolerable. The floor was hot, and the air so moist with the suf- i the Turks all acknowledging the courtesy by laying their hands upon 
focating vapour, as to rest like mist upon the skin. It was a spacious || their foreheads and breasts, and still Jack’s money lay heavy in his 
and vaulted room, with, perhaps, fifty small, square windows in the ‘| hands. He called for pipes, and they smoked a while ; but find- 


dome, and four arched recesses in the sides, supplied with marble || ing still that his riches were not perceptibly diminished, he hitched 
seats, and small reservoirs of hot and cold water. In the centre || up his trousers, and, with a dexterous flirt, threw his piastres and 
was a broad platform, on which the bather was rubbed and sham- | paras all round upon the company, and rolled out of the café. From the 
pooed, occupied, just then, by two or three dark-skinned Turks, || gravity of the other sailors at this remarkable flourish, the old Egypt- 
lying on their backs, with their eyes shut, dreaming, if one might || ianand his fellowcross-legs had imagined it to be anational custom ! 
judge by their countenances, of Paradise. Idling along through the next village, we turned to admire a Turk- 

After being left to walk about for a half hour, by this time bathed || ish child, led by an Abyssinian slave. There is no country in the 
in perspiration, our respective demons seized upon us again, and | world where the children are so beautiful, and this was a cherub 
led us to the marble seats in the recesses. Putting a rough mit- l of a boy, like one of Domenichino’s angels. As we stopped to 
ten on the right hand, my Turk then commenced upon my breast, i look at him, the little fellow commenced crying most lustily. 





scouring me, without water or mercy, from head to foot, and turn- || “Hush! my rose!” said the Abyssinian, “these are good 
ing me over on my face or my back, without the least ‘by-your- || Franks! these are not the Franks that eat children! hush !” 

’ . . ° . . . i! . 
leave” expression in his countenance, and with an adroitness which, || Jt certainly takes the nonsense out of one to travel. I should 


in spite of the novelty of my situation, I could not but admire. I || never have thought it possible, if I had not been in Turkey, that I 
hardly knew whether the sensation was pleasurable or painful. I i could be made a bugbear to scare a child! . 

was less in doubt presently, when he seated me upright, and, with | We passed the tomb of Frederick Barbarossa, getting between 
the brazen cup of the fountain, dashed upon my peeled shoulders | the walls of the palaces on the water's edge, continual and incom- 
a quantity of half boiling water. If what Barnacle, in the play, || parable views of the Bosphorus, and arrived at Beshiktash, (or the 
calls “a circular justice,” existed in the world, I should have thought || marble cradle,) just as the troops were drawn up.to the door of the 
it a judgment for eating of lobsters. My familiar was somewhat || mosque. We took our stand under a plane-tree, in the midst of a 
startled at the suddenness with which I sprang upon my feet, and, || crowd of women, and presently the noisy band struck up the sultan’s 
turning some cold water into the reservoir, laid his hand on his || march, and the led horses appeared in sight. They came on with 
breast, and looked an apology. ‘The scalding was only momentary, || their grooms and their rich housings, a dozen matchless Arabians, 
and the qualified contents of the succeeding cups highly grateful. || scarce touching the ground with their prancings! Oh how beau- 

We were left again, for a while, to our reflections, and then re- || tiful they were! Their delicate limbs, their small, veined heads 
appeared our attendants, with large bowls of the suds of scented || and fiery nostrils, their glowing, intelligent eyes, their quick, light, 
soap, and small bunches of soft Angora wool. With this we were || bounding action, their round bodies, trembling with restrained and 
tenderly washed, and those of my companions who wished it were || impatient energy, their curved, haughty necks, and dark manes flow- 
shaved. The last operation they described as peculiarly agreeable, || ing wildly in the wind! El Borak, the mare of the prophet, with 
both from the softened state of the skin and dexterity of the operators. | the wings of a bird, was not lighter or more beautiful. 

Rinsed once more with warm water, our snowy turbans were 
twisted around our heads again, cloths were tied about our waists, stirrup-holder running at each side, and mounted en a tame-looking 
and we returned to the second room. ‘The transition from the ex- || Hungarian horse. He wore the red Fez cap, and a cream-coloured 
cessive heat within made the air, that we had found oppressive || cloak, which covered his horse to the tail. His face was lowering, 
when we entered, seem disagreeably chilly. We wrapped our- || his firm, powerful jaw, set in an expression of fixed displeasure, and 





selves in our long cloths, and, resuming our carpets, took coffee || his far-famed eye had a fierceness within its dark socket, from which | 


and pipes as before. In a few minutes we began to feel a delight- || I involuntarily shrank. The women, as he came along, set up a kind 
ful glow in our veins, and then our cloths became unpleasantly '| of howl, according to their custom, but he looked neither to the right 
warm, and, by the time we were taken back to the dressing-room, | nor left, and seemed totally unconscious of any one’s existence but 
its cold air was a relief. They led us to the ottomans, and, piling | his own. He was quite another-looking man from the Mahmoud I 
the cushions so as to form a curve, laid us upon them, covered with | had seen smiling in his handja-bash on the Bosphorus. 

clean white cloths, and bringing us sherbets, lemonade and pipes, | As he dismounted and entered the mosque, we went On our way, 
dropped upon their knees, and commenced pressing our limbs all | moralizing sagely on the novel subject of human happiness—our 
over gently with their hands. My sensations during the half hour | text, the cloud on the brow of a sultan, and the quiet sunshine in 





that we lay here were indescribably agreeable. [ felt an absolute || the bosoms of two poor pedestrians by the way-side. N. P. w. !! 


They drank it very quietly, and one of them gave the cafejee a dol- 


The sultan followed, preceded by his principal officers, with a ] 


chamberlain in the anti-chamber of the Pitti palace at an early 
| hour for the ceremony of presentation. Two warnings only were 
| given—not to wear a black stock, and not to call the duke mon- 
sieur, but votre altesse, or monseigneur. The habitual frequenters 
‘| of royal domains may smile at the latter precaution, but it is neces- 
| sary for Americans. 
| At half past eight, our carriage was rumbling over the Ponte 
| Santa Trinita, and we had scarcely time to glance at the reflection 
of the city lights, and the arches of the bridges now faintly pic- 
| tured in the Arno, when we found ourselves gliding smoothly over 
| the broad gravel walk of the Boboli gardens, skirted on either side 
| by walls surmounted with box and other foliage, adorned with 
statues overshadowed with trees, and lighted with a profusion of 
large torches. The coachman at length drew up his horses under 
| a covered way, blazing with flambeaux, and crowded with richly- 
| liveried servants. ‘Two mounted soldiers, with burnished helmets 
| and drawn swords, sat erect on their horses at the entrance, while 
| the bayonets of foot guards glistened in the torch beams. Alight- 
| ing upon a carpet of green, and mounting a low flight of broad 
| steps, we passed along a spacious corridor—another, another and 
| another, apparently interminable, all ‘richly carpeted with dark 
| green, and the walls and ceilings perfectly white and bright as 
|noon. These opening halls were lined on each side with shrub- 
bery and rich foliage, oranges, lemons, box, geranium and other 
| plants, rising in tiers from banks of moss, and presenting a magni- 
| ficent array of precious fruit and verdure, while large stoves hidden 
| inthe midst, made the temperature as warm as that of June. Were 
| we wandering through an enchanted palace? Had some fairy 
| raised this lovely and endless grove! Were we lost in the regions 
of the Arabian nights? 

A new and easy flight of steps cut short our admiration—more 
| files of domestics, guards and officers richly attired—a lofty and 
| elegant apartment—another, and yet another, and a gentleman, the 
|| marquis of Torregiani, received us with courtly ease, and ushered 

us to our places. We were now in the presence-chamber of the 
| duke ; around in various groups, and arrayed with striking magni- 
ficence, were numbers of the Florentine nobility, besides strangers ; 
| English, Austrians, French, Neapolitans, etc., with their respec- 
| tive ambassadors.* I recognised also several Americans, and 
| among others, Mrs. Bell and her charming family, with Miss Glover, 
, both of New-York. 
Before the monarch of this gay spectacle entered, I had leisure 
|| to admire the lofty and ample elegance of the apattments, which 
|| surpassed all my anticipations. They were lighted with pyramids 
|| of colossal wax candles and enormous candelabras of wrought gold. 
|| The walls were hung with large mirrors, and exquisitely embellished 
with bas-reliefs of snowy whiteness, teeming with the most graceful 
| images of taste and fancy. Before the windows, fell silk curtains 
in voluminous folds, and a chaste gorgeousness of decoration fol- 
|| lowed the arched ceiling to its airy summit—and this is the Palazzo 

Pitti—the celebrated scene of many a dark event in Italian history. 
|| Here crimes have been perpetrated, treaties negotiated, guilt re- 
|| warded, and blood shed. In one of these rooms the old servant, 
|| Almeni, fell beneath the poniard of the royal assassin, Cosmo the 
' first, on suspicion of having betrayed a secret. 


| 

















* No American minister flourishes in the Pitti. 
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—_—————————= ON Eanes Attain eaoote te 
The company now gradually increased ; group after group ¢ dearest object of the wishes of his most happy subjects. In calling || so desirabte an enten? 7 eee 


nodding and glittering in ; gentlemen, half hidden behind insignia of to mind the virtues of his august mother, virtues which belong to the | sak — ‘ : _ 
honour ; some in peculiar and picturesque uniforms, and the ladies |’ princes and princesses of the royal family of your majesty, he desires “ On finishing this discourse, his excellency, the Prince Corsini, 
all on fire with brilliants. I was speculating whether the master of | to see vay shine aque © - ie. 7) ag oy Basan Hesin Auto, — her a ae of ne august lover ; and her _ a 
: ‘ , =. || mia, unil illustrious birth, beauty of form, the | having obtai t i ission t t it rT ma- 
this gay assemblage, and his beautiful dutchess, would enter in on an upright mind and benevolent heart, wich assures to the grand oe = ned “0 esire oo © accep “ from he , 
mortal shape, or stride in like stage kings and queens, all feathers duke, and to all the Tuscans, a continuance of happiness! If your ma- || Jesty, received it ‘from the hands of the envoy; it was imme 
and flummery, announced by an imperial flourish of drums and | jesty —— to omens to om te just oe of ve aororsign, | the || ro: placed “ her _— by on first lady of a chamber. The 
i i igni rincess Donna Maria Antonia will live contented wi Tr august hus- || ro rincess then manifested her sentiments to the envoy extraor- 
pangy teen when 8 friend, with s lock ol guesded cigniicanse, — | band; an admirer of his virtues, she will divide with him the veneration, || rte P ey the fallowinn conte : y 
an expressive gesture of the thumb, directed my attention tO 8 | the fidelity, and the love of the Tuscans. Thus will the two royal fa- i ry, bY ng reply : 
gentleman, in a plain green coat, who stood near with his back to || milies, already for a long time united by consanguinity and frendship, be || ‘J am grateful, Signor Prince, for the request of my hand made by 
me, talking earnestly to the grand chamberlain. He turned his || bound by the strongest ties ; and thus will those happy presages be ful- || you in the name of your sovereign, the grand duke of Tuscany, whose 
eg ‘ : ad cot Ik | filled that are formed by the people, who will have the happiness to live | endowments and good qualities do not allow me to hesitate to unite my 
ae — ® ow ee cena ~ “ > Y || under the mild government of their two much-loved sovereigns.’ || Consent to that of the king my brother, and the queen my august and 
ook, and with a peculiarly awkward and embarrassed gait, and ge- 


¥ , 2 7 | very dear mother ; acknowledging with gratitude that I owe only to their 
po spo ‘ | His excellency, the Prince Corsini, then asked permission of | ,tionate cares. the felicity that | pro of in this union, whieh 
mera mame, waled wih ie comparon coh om. It pny srry of Ingo o eters, srncng, nn rere 


| his || is so — a - my ~ ings, since it does not place me at 
em a 4 . i i * i ed | a great distance from my belov ily. lL ardently wish to find in the 
of the little seven by nine Gazzetta di Firenze, “ his imperial and delivered the credentials to him. The envoy extraordinary present g y amily ently wish to in 
royal highness, the august sovereign of the Tuscans.” He was badly || 


‘them to the king, who replied in the following manner : | family of his imperial and royal highness, of which I am about to make 
| ? . 
dressed, and appeared ill at ease ; a star upon his bosom was his only H rial and royal highness, the grand duke of Tuscany, being well known | 





|| been inspired with, for them, from my earliest infancy. I also hope to 
merit the affection of the good and enlightened Tuscans, who are so 


: ; || a part, the friendship that, following the example of my family, I have 
«“*Prince—The sublime virtues and rare endowments of his impe- 4 ; 
ornament. He went first to the Austrians, of course. The minis- 


ter from that overgrown power accomplished his presentations with 
despatch. The curled heads went down, with profound earnestness 


and energy, and sometimes thrice in succession. Feathers flared 
and flaunted, satins rustled up and swept back ; cheeks dimpled 


and coloured, and eyes and diamonds flashed together at the honour 
of the royal look, the distinction of the royal word. The duke was 


thus led round, scattering a few ready-made questions or conde- 
scending looks on his way, a word often sufficing for a group, and 
a smile occasionally divided among a family. 
watch the value attached to these accidental signs of royal favour. 


At length the grand chamberlain, with an elegance contrasted 


oddly enough with the awkwardness of his master, brought his 
highness and myself face to face. He did me the honour to pay 


some compliments to the city of New-York, which he designated as 


magnificent. I was not backward in admitting the truth of his pane- 
gyrics, it being as far above Florence in beauty, as Florence is 
above the meanest of Italian towns. His highness, among other 
things, asked from what province I came, and whether New-York was 
not the capital of my country.* But there were too many claim- 


ants for the royal ear to allow much farther interchange of collo- | 


quial courtesy. His imperial highness passed on—the eyes and the 


diamonds flashed after him, and [ was left at leisure to examine the | 


splendid medley of company, and there were copious materials for re- 
flection and amusement. 
The ladies were more remarkable for costliness of attire than 


charms of person; blond lace dresses were no distinction, and | 
Upon a fair forehead blazed wealth |, 


diamonds were commonplace. 
to rear a temple, around a meagre neck hung a necklace to fit out 
a fleet, and on a band of sunny hair glittered a braid to found a hos- 
pital or drain the Maremma. The lucid tremble of these precious 
ornaments everywhere filled the eye, many a wrinkled visage 
shone conspicuously ugly under a weight of sparkling lustre. In- 
deed, many of these priceless gems seemed worn by individuals who, 
though sprung from royalty or bred in rank and affluence unlimited, 
betrayed the traces of disease, the ravages of dissipation, or the 
utter neglect of that arrant democrat, nature. At one of these en- 
tertainments the dowager duchess found her load of diamonds (said 
to be the finest in Europe) oppressive, and they were consigned to 
the bearing of an attendant. The princess of Austria was half con- 
cealed with jewels. She is very small and deformed. So much 
ostentation and dazzling magnificence upon one of her appearance, 
implied that good taste is as little regarded as morality at the Tus- 
can court, and yet this lady is up every morning by daybreak kneel- 
ing with the young children fer hours on the marble pavement of 
the chapel. 

The grand duchess herself is pretty, pale and interesting. She 
sat nearly all the evening with several females of the family, all 


blazing with jewels, all stately with the consciousness of royal de- |) 


scent, all bigoted, and all lean and homely. She is not liked, they 
say, by the Tuscans, maintaining a rather haughty distance between 
herself and the ladies of her court, and discouraging costly dress ; 
both of which, I trust, may rank first upon her catalogue of royal 
offences. 

As the forms of a royal Italian marriage, at the present day, 
may amuse the American reader, J append a translation from the 
little court Gazzetta di Firenze, the principal Tuscan newspaper. 
I presume it has not before found its way across the Atlantic. It refers 
to the marriage of the duke with the present duchess. 

“On the morning of the twenty-third of May, his excellency, Prince 
Tomaso Corsini, had the honour of presenting to his majesty the 
king the letters accrediting him envoy extraordinary of his imperial 
and royal highness, the grand duke of Tuscany. The illustrious 
envoy extraordinary was introduced into the chamber of audience, 
by the master of ceremonies of the court, when, leaving the secretary 
and gentlemen of the legation at the door, he advanced among the 
gentlemen of the chamber, the master of the ceremonies making the 
usual salutations, toward his majesty, whom he addressed as follows : 

“* StrE—The grand duke of Tuscany, prince royal of Hungary, arch- 
duke of Austria, my master, sends me to your majesty to ask of you the hand 
of Go pinot royal, Donna Maria Antonia, and I feel myself much ho- 
noured in being intrusted with the execution of this his sovereign command. 
The august grand duchess, Maria Louisa, aunt to your majesty, merits the 
most respectful attachment of the Tuscans. She was chosen in mar- 
riage by the grand duke, Ferdinand the third, and was mother to our pre- 





* Perhaps it may be the simplicity of a private man or the prejudice 
of a republican which impresses the idea, but it appears tc me that a 
good education would greatly enhance the dignity of a monarch, and 
that a king should be as well informed as his subjects. A man of ordi- 
nary intelligence and rank at this day, ought to know something of Ame- 
rican affairs. It is said that the present grand duke once asked an 
American gentleman, whether his country did not boast a celebrated 
writer named Washington, thus evidently confounding the author of 


Knickerbocker with the father of his country. 


It was curious to 


| commendable for their attachment to their sovereign. I now acknow- 
|| ledge, Signor Prince, that your sovereign could not have chosen a per- 
| son more suitable than yourself to execute the commission that has been 
intrusted to you ; the virtues and eminent qualities being known to me by 
|| which you have merited the esteem and confidence of your sovereign.’ 


| in the elevated situation in which Providence has so justly placed him, I 
| cannot but accept, with the most lively pleasure, the request he has just 
| made me. Secure that my beloved mother will give her consent with 
| equal satisfaction, I will not delay the renewal of the ties of friendship | 

and consanguinity already happily existing between the family of his im- 
| perial and royal highness and mine. Should the Almighty bestow, as I 

fon he will, his divine benediction, the royal pair will be happy ; and I 
| shall-find with pleasure that my sister is deserving the affection of her 
| husband, and merit the esteem of the Tuscans, who are with so much 
reason devotedly attached to their excellent sovereign. It is, therefore, 
|| with greater pleasure, signor prince, that I see her destined to represent 
|| my august cousin on this happy occasion.’ 


“The envoy having asked permission of her majesty, presented 
|| the secretary and gentlemen of the legation to ner. The audience 
| being finished, the envoy extraordinary was conducted as far as 
| the stairs of the royal palace.” 

I From the dancing-room, now crowded with sparkling coronets and 
|| «The envoy extraordinary then asked permission of his majesty, | gems of radiant lustre, and where his highness, after having shattered 
| to present to him to the secretary of legation, and the other gentle- | noble institutions, suppressed a deserving review, chained the press 

men of his suite, who with due formality advanced. The audience || and the stage, and kept his subjects deep in the abysses of igno- 
terminated, the envoy extraordinary was conducted to the apart- | rance, filth, slavery and superstition, was now figuring away in 
I ment of her majesty, the queen-mother. Arrived at the apartment of || chassées and kicking up his imperial heels in pigeonwings, we wan- 
her majesty, the queen-mother, a major-domo of the week came || dered through another suite of stately, beautiful rooms superbly 
| forward to receive him, and after rendering the usual salutations, | finished, and leading on through a labyrinth of apparently intermi- 
entered to announce his arrival. The door of the chamber of audience || nable splendour. Domestics in the royal livery, with chapeau and 
} was then opened. Her majesty, the queen, was standing before a '| sword, and selected for their good appearance, wait everywhere 
| seat, behind which were the gentlemen of the chamber, etc. After || with supplies of refreshments. Tables with various games, court 
} the usual salutations, his excellency, the Prince Corsini, addressed || the soldier to kill an hour at cards, and the statesman to concen- 
|| trate his wisdom upon the chessboard. Here parties of noblemen 
i lead off gay ladies to the dance, there a group of high-born damsels 
| whose names belong to history, sip their ices, sparkle their gems, 
|| and lisp the soft commonplaces of fashion in melting Italian 
H Heroes of all uniforms and nations meet here at minchiate, who 
| have, perhaps, met before in battle; and many a name with which 
| T was familiar, strack my ear and roused all the curiosity of my 
| of form and feminine graces, she unites the most exalted endowments of soul. The music came softened from the distant band, and the 
mind and heart, and that she will imitate her august mother: that intelli- | light shone through the high-arched doors. 
gent and affectionate mother of the lovely and numerous family by which || | gid not think the ladies handsome. or their dresses in good 
Divine Providence has seen fit to surround her. If your majesty deigns | “ae yee?" y : g° 
to give your consent to this union, the royal princess, your daughter, will i taste. A too indiscriminate rage for splendour marked all alike. 
enjoy the love of her angust husband, the true esteem that the two royal | Deformity glared under piles of ornament. The jewelled forehead 
a of Tuscany will constantly cherish for her, and that invio- | often sunk the dull eyes into yet more impotent dulness ; and they 
| lable fidelity and attachment that have been in all times and under all cir- | h. M . ‘ 
| cumstances inseparable from the Tuscan subjects toward their sovereigns. , frequently displayed diamonds who wanted teeth. Maria Antonia 
| Your majesty will thus be amply compensated for your paternal cares : i is really handsome ; she is called exceedingly so ; but what is only 
| the pain of being separated from this daughter, the tender object of your |) pretty in ‘a dairy-maid becomes enchanting in a duchess. From 


sow beg’ ponte sateen yay (ote Lea wer a —— ~ what I have yet observed, and we have several times attended these 


land. The princess, Donna Maria Antonia, will receive the plaudits and || elegant fétes, my countrywomen have nothing to fear from the ri- 

| vows of a people, affectionately devoted to her ; and who, while they res- | valry of Italian eyes, though they are infinitely outdone in di ds. 

| pect her as a sovereign, will love her equally as a mother. || The gentlemen I scarcely discovered through the collection of 

“ His excellency, the Prince Corsini, then solicited her majesty to || mustaches, many of which were worn by Englishmen, and some by 
present to her royal highness, Donna Maria Antonia, the likeness of || Americans. 

the royal lover. Her majesty immediately replied as follows : } 





| 





| her majesty as follows : 


; “*The grand duke of Tuscany, prince royal of Hungary, and of Bo- 
|| hemia, arch-duke of Austria, has deigned to intrust to me the honourable 
| mission of asking your majesty’s consent to his marriage with the prin- 
cess Donna Maria Antonia, your majesty's highly amiable and accom- 
| plished daughter, and | have great pleasure in executing a commission so 
agreeable to myself. 

“* The grand duke of Tuscany, my master, knows already by reputa- 
tion, the noble personal qualities of the royal princess ; that to beauty 

















About twelve, there was a sensible turning of the tide toward 
“« With true satisfaction and pleasure I give my consent to the flat- | the buffet—a room entirely devoted to the supper-table, which rose 
| cany, to unite himself in marriage with my beloved daughter, the prin- | ; ; : : 
' cess Donna Maria Antonia. | appreciate, as [ ought, the honour that his || luscious fruit and rare wine, embellished with marble statues, some 
| imperial and royal highness has done my daughter, in asking her in mar- 
riage, and am very certain that your master, endowed as he is with the || who had conjured up a banquet at the call of Aladdin. And now 
| an assurance mitigates the pain I feel in separating myself from her who || commenced the turmoil on such occasions usual, I fear alike in all 
| has so much right to my tenderness. The princess, my daughter, will 
| tachment of the royal princesses, and the affection of the 'Tuscans, who ambassadors ; and generals pressed ex-kings, counts, princes, and 
| are so much esteemed for their sincere and unalterable attachment to their | lords. The regal champagne foamed up, as it has done before for 
my sentiments, “s _ —— ay ap hap — — = | a large sturgeon ; the choice game was cleared from plates of mas- 
Ca ee ee ee eet oe ae { sive silver ; glasses clashed and knives clattered. Polite haste and 
| “Hi jesty having thus ted th issi ked, the en- _& 
- i me an aa ~e . 2 cee die a 2 “ | forms of society were visibly relaxed, the general crowd, conflict 
pr berger A e A eco tty ote cmr Nae and struggle of a hungry supper succeeded, and I felt that all men 
him, and withdrew. Her majesty then ordered the first lady of ho- || *"® eqeal. But Timo, whd'hes ended the republic, and will, | .-~ 
| nour, her excellency the duchess, widow of Di S: yt i 7 - . “ 
page. y oe Preven. anger Pyne. | dark Italian eyes that had veiled the light of love confessed the in- 
|| spiration of the larder, and lighted a new dance to a more lively 
| her august mother, a salutation to the envoy, and placed herself to | orange The remy oy — —— ny one = and = 
| the left of the grand chamberlain, where she remained until the au- | '* “"™ 0 cagyess Oe Gee ee. ee, ee 
“«The virtues with which your royal highness is adorned, united || the rooms, all — and greeted their ~~ with profound enbutetions. 
with those peculiar gifts of nature that heaven has lavished on you, have | About two, we left the revel at its height. Again we strolled 
| After having obtained the consent of your royal highness’s august brother, . : so: 
| the king, and of your august mother, the queen, to this union, I have |) domestics, who ushered us from these regions of political and moral 
| corruption, affluent elegance and fairy splendovr. Again we glided 
of the sentiments of my sovereign and of all Tuscany. His imperial 
and royal highness, the grand duke, justly expects to find in this union | from the distance in softer swells. Again the shrubbery, the torches, 
| in your highness an affectionate and beneficent sovereign. Your royal and the perfume, the glittering helm and flashing bayonet, the 
highness ee hae secure of finding in the grand duke a wise and tender 
_ , from the limits of the royal gardens. The bridge of Santa Trinita 
and, in the Tuscans, will again be found that respectful obedience and 
| constant attachment that they formerly felt for the august grandduchess, || rumbled beneath the wheels as the arches once more hung inverted 
| the pleasantness of the smiling and well-cultivated country, the educa- || ducted us to our home. As I stirred the coals of the neglected 
| fire, I recalled the past like a dream, which, from its paradoxes, 


| tion of the people, the love of the fine arts, and useful studies will render 





| tering request of his imperial and royal highness, the grand duke of Tus- || tier above tier on either side, loaded with every sumptuous viand, 
i | as large as life, and leaning over the festive board like winged genii, 
| highest virtues and most desirable qualities, will form her felicity ; such | 
parts of the world. Princesses elbowed countesses ; marquesses, 
| endeavour on her part to merit the love of her august husband, the at- 
| sovereign. I beg you, signor prince, to be the faithful interpreterof these | plebeian lips. There was a general congregation of coronets about 
teem, for this honourable, and to me, agreeable mission.’ : ) 
|| genteel tumult grew less guarded and more noisy, till the artificial 
| portrait : he advancing, with the usual ceremonies, consigned it to || 
| one of these days destroy the duchy, terminated this scene. 
| in her royal highness. Her royal highness, on entering with her | 
| governante, the Countess de la Tour, made a profound courtesy to || 
| dience finished, and was thus addressed by the envoy : | wine winged the hours. When the duke and duchess passed through 
induced the grand duke of Tuscany, my master, to ask you in marriage. || through the lofty rooms, and again met the files of soldiers and 
the honour to present myself to your highness, as the faithful interpreter || 
| through the long halls, beaming with light, and heard the music 
the completion of his felicity ; and his beloved subjects already behold 
mounted guards and the silent statues flew behind us as we passed 
husband, richly endowed with the best social and domestic qualities ; 
| Maria Louisa, aunt to your royal highness. The mildness of the climate, || in the water, and the long stone steps of the Palazzo Ferroni con- 
| novelty and splendours, it even yet resembles. T. 8. F. 





| your highness contented with this tranquil and happy coun 
fervent vows will then be crowned with success, that are directed to 
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THE ZOOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. | 


Tue old proverb that couples “ great ery and little wool” has become | 
susceptible of such almost universal application among the quacks of all 
professions with which New-York has of late years so plenteously 
abounded—venders of goods, healers of disease, teachers of art and sci- 
ence, and keepers of all manner of exhibitions—that, as a general rule, 
we are inclined to set that down incontinently as most worthless, about 
which the greatest flourish of trampets is made and kept up. Nothing 
short of the most clear and convincing testimony would induce us to en- 
trust the well-being of our dental arrangement, to the skill which is self- 
proclaimed every day in yards of puffing advertisements, whether they 
come in the shape of anonymous letters, or editorial paragraphs; and | 
the larger and more outrageous the placard that sets forth the merits of 
any wonderful show, the less are we tempted to draw forth our quarter 
from its snug resting-place in the right-hand pocket of our best black sur- 
tout—where, by the way, we always carry our loose change—when we | 
happen to have any. The judicious reader will observe, however, that 
the proposition with which we have set out, is put forth only as a gene- | 
ral rule; there are particular cases to which it has no applicability, and 
in which the language of glorification may be used to almost any given 
extent without exceeding the limits of truth and propriety. Such a one 
is that of the grand menagerie, recently opened by some enterprising per- | 
sons in the Bowery. We have seen the zoological collections of London 
and Paris, as they existed some eight years ago; and whatever may be 
the state of the case now, there certainly was no superiority in either of 
them at that time to the establishment in question—taking all things into 
consideration. The number of animals at the “ Jardin de Plantes” was, | 
undoubtedly, greater; but they were not so fine specimens, or in as ex- 
cellent condition. The collection in the Zoological Gardens of London 
is said now to be most admirable, for extent as well as for the space al- | 
lotted to the different animals, and the pains that have been taken to | 
assimilate their condition, as closely as possible, to that in which they | 
moved and had their being while yet free denizens of air and earth and 
sea. In all these respects, the menagerie of the Regent's Park may be 
superior, for aught we know, to that which forms the subject of this no- | 
tice; but if the ereatures are the same that formerly inhabited the | 
Tower, (and, this we have understood to be the case,) they are not, ge- 
nerally speaking, equal in size, beauty and vigour, to their American con- | 
temporaries ; and as for the arrangements for the comfort and conveni- | 
ence of the animals themselves, as well as of the spectators, there is no | 
comparison between the Tower and the Institute. This last is actually 
acredit tothecity. The entrance is through a spacious hall, on one side 
of which is the office of the treasurer, and at its extremity a pair of fold- 
ing-doors ; these being opened disclose a grand saloon, perhaps a hun- 
dred feet in length and thirty or forty in breadth, with a gallery on each | 
side; the whole brilliantly illuminated by three superb chandeliers of | 
eut glass. Immediately over the entrance is a transverse gallery, fur- | 
nished with music-stands, gas-lights, ete, for the band, which is always 
in attendance, and is really quite a good one. The space beneath the 
longitudinal galleries on either side, is partitioned into a number of 
dens, or cells, or small square chambers, well secured in front by iron 
bars ; these are the domicils of the tigers, hyenas, leopards, lions and 
other “such small deer” which constitute the attraction of the visi- | 
tors ; and they are certainly, without exception, the finest specimens we | 
have ever seen ; full-grown, active, healthy and apparently on the best | 
pussible terms with themselves and all the world—except when feeding- 
time approaches. The whole establishment is a picture of cleanliness, 
and the most fastidious petit-maitre that ever stepped from a band-box, | 
could not exhibit more scrupulous purity of habitation or of person, than | 
the occupants of the several cages. One very agreeable consequence of | 
this vigilant attention to the cardinal virtue of tidy housekeepers, is the | 
total absence of that unpleasant, wild-beast sort of odour, which we have 
always heretofore perceived in menageries, and which, until now, we sup- | 
posed inseparable from the presence of the carnivorous quadrupeds. At | 
the end of the saloon, in a cage of superior dimensions, is the unwieldy 
rhinoceros ; the clumsiest, ugliest, most ferocious-looking, and withal | 
the most restless monster of them all. He seems to have no conception | 
of the possibility of being quiet for a moment—except indeed when one | 
of the keepers indulges him by scratching his distorted snout—and his 
little red, fiery eye rolls perpetually with a most ominous glare of pure 
unadulterated malice. He is flanked on either side by an elephant: one | 
very large, but rather sulky and ill-natured, and the other of less impo- 
sing bulk, but quite courteous and amusing. In their disposition they both 
display a most commendable humility, accepting even the smallest do- | 


nations, as an apple or a bit of candy, with every appearance of thank- | 
fulness, although it is evident that a barrel of the fruit, or a hundred 
weight of the saccharine concretion would barely furnish them with an 
hour’s amusement. Over the rhinoceros is another large den, in which 
a lion, lioness and tiger pass their days in social harmony ; and on either | 
side of them is a pair of leopards. Next to the female elephant is a fine 
Jarge Polar bear, that has a particular fancy for pounding the floor of 
his apartment with his fore paws, wearing the while an expression of 
remarkable gravity on his hairy visage. Not far from him is a gnu: a | 
rare and singular animal of the antelope species, with the legs and body | 
of a mule and the head of a goat. 
ful of apes and monkeys, playing off all manner of pranks with the most 
solemn countenances imaginable, and seemingly actuated from morning 
till night by nothing but the very wildness of caprice. At the side of 
their habitation is a pair of beautiful zebras; and next to them a couple 
of dromedaries, presenting the antipodes of ugliness. But we have not 
space to enumerate all the creatures; the splendid tigers, majestic lions, 
tumbling bears and snarling hyenas. It is time to bring this notice to a | 
conclusion, and we can but refer, very slightly, to the ostrich and the | 
lioness with her three cubs. The former is a very large specimen of the 
monstrous bird, and its plumage is in excellent condition. The leonine 
family are uncommonly interesting in their playful gambols, and it is 
quite affecting to see how gingerly the mother tumbles them about, and 
how proud she seems to be of her royal progeny. 

If we had not already bestowed too much of our room upon this exhi- | 
bition, we could enlarge upon the uproar that ensues when feeding- | 
time arrives; the deep-toned roar of the lions—the shrieks of the 
hyenas—the chattering of the monkeys, and the horrid snarling of the 
Jvopards and the tigers. We flatter ourselves that something could be 
made of it, in the way of graphic description. But there is a limit to all 
things, and our readers may conceive, from the difficulty of finding it un- | 
der which we labour at present, how much of pleasure and instruction is | 
to be derived from an occasional visit te the Zoological Institute. 


On the other side is a little house- | 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|| the other, to exhibit the facilities which religion and morality afford in 


|| securing the benefits of education. We have read both these discourses | . 
|| the editor and the readers of an esteemed periodical ; his labours have 


| 





J. 1. |! wera of human skill in the art of engraving, and, to confess the truth, we 


HYALOCAUSTICS. i 
The derivation and literal meaning of this word it is not required of | 


|| us to make known; it will probably content the reader to understand | 


that it is employed to signify the art of painting upon glass, as distin- 
guished from that less important operation, the mere staining of glass 


|| with a variety of brilliant colours, as was practised in ancient times. | 


Three superb specimens of this art have been recently imported from 
London, and are exhibited in Broadway. One is a copy from Martin’s 


celebrated picture of “ Belshazzar’s Feast ;” another from a design by Sir || 


Joshua Reynolds, representing a group emblematic of charity ; and the 
third is called “‘ Love among the roses ;” being a lovely and magnificent | 
landscape, with a group of nymphs surrounding the malicious little 
archer. Certainly there never was any thing more exquisite in painting 
than the effect in these three pictures. The tints are brilliant and heau- | 
tiful beyond all conception; canvass and ochres must forever yield the 
palm to glass and mineral oxides. To form an idea of these splendid 
productions, recall to mind the best oil-painting you ever saw—figures | 
admirable, attitudes expressive, accessories judicious, light and shade 
perfectly managed, perspective faultless, and colouring diviae ; then ima- 
gine, if you can, this last a thousand times more rich, glowing and har- 
monious, and superadd to all the most delicate and admirable finish— 
like that of a first-rate miniature—and the result of your operation will 
be something like the hyalocaustic painting. Martin must have gone 
wild with ecstasy when he saw his brilliant conceptions of effect in | 
light, so gorgeously realized. And for the landseape—the sky, the ver- 
dure, the flowers—we have beheld such hues in nature, but never before | 
in nature’s copyist. 

We believe that there is no particular secret in making these glass pic- | 
tures; the colours are all mineral, and the shades are obtained from a | 
comparatively small number of oxides. Nor is the art of very recent 
origin, even as a revival ; there was an exhibition of hyalocaustic paint- 
ings in London, more than twenty years ago, to which additions were 
made from time to time by the artist and proprietor, an old man named 
Pearson, from whom Messrs. Hoadley and Oldfield, who executed the | 
three now in this city, probably derived their knowledge of the art. The | 
cause of the rarity and great value of specimens, is the difficulty of ac- 
complishing the fusions without fracturing the glass, aided somewhat, per- 
haps, by the laborious patience requisite in laying on the colours. It is | 
rather remarkable, however, considering the simplicity of the operation 
and the high price obtained for the pictures, that so few have turned their 
attention to this very elegant department of the graphic art. 


| 
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A MILITARY WALTZ. 
ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY REUBEN MUNSON, JR. 
New-York, published by E. Riley. 


Wir no remarkable pretensions to scientific excellence, this is a | 
pleasing and graceful composition in the major key of C, without much | 
attempt at modulation. The melody is very pretty and agreeable, and 
there are some fine bass passages in the second movement, where there | 
is a succession of arpeggios, which, with a full band, must have a good | 
and rather striking effect. Originality or novelty in the melody of a | 
waltz, is almost out of the question. There is a sweet gliding passage | 
in the fourth movement, which evinces the good taste of the composer. | 
For the piano, the extreme simplicity of the arrangement gives little op- 
portunity for execution; but with full orchestral accompaniments, it 
makes as pretty a waltz as the featliest dancer of them all could wish, | 
to regulate her graceful and elegant gyrations in the ball-room. We lay | 
aside the critic now, to render our acknowledgments for the courtesy | 
that has prompted the dedication of the “ Military Waltz” to the senior 
editor of this journal. 


} 
| 
| 
| 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





The influence of moral causes upon Opinion, Science, and Literature. 
A discourse delivered before the Literary Societies of Amherst Col- 
lege, on the twenty-seventh of August, 1834, by Gulian C. Ver- 
planck.—New- York: Henry Ludwig. 

Tue converse of the main proposition which it is the object of this 
discourse to establish and illustrate, has been frequently selected by es- 
sayists and orators, as the theme of their meditations, and was main- 
tained and enforced by Mr. Verplanck himself in a discourse delivered ' 
by him before the alumni of Geneva College, in 1833. ‘The limits of a 
single academical oration would not permit a full examination of the sub- 


|| ject in all its bearings ; and we rejoice that the profound thinker and | 


accomplished scholar by whom it was then discussed, has availed him- | 


| 


self of the opportunity afforded by the request of the literary societies at | 
Amherst, to complete the undertaking then so ably commenced. The 


|| purpose of this second discourse is to show the happy effect of * sound 


morals, benevolent desires and holy aspirations” in exalting and purify- 
ing the intellect, as that of the former was to illustrate the beneficent 


|| influence of right mental cultivation in the attainment of virtuous prin- | 


ciples and habits. In the one, Mr. Verplanck’s object was to demon- | 
strate the tendency of education to promote religion and morality ; in 


with the liveliest satisfaction, resulting not less from the pure and noble 
spirit of moral rectitude with which they are imbued, than from the truth | 
of their philosophy, the classic beauty of the style, and the vigour of | 
the reasonings. We find in them uncommon power of intellect, scholar- | 
ship of the highest order, and all the charms of polished diction, united | 
for the noblest ends. 





A General History of Quadrupeds—embellished with three hundred 
and forty-four engravings. Second American edition. New-York : 
J. Booth and Son. 

There are some books for which we have a particular affection ; and 
this is among the number. It wasa friend of our childish days ; our si- 
lent but most agreeable companion in manya long summer afternoon and 
winter evening. It was the second book we ever read, of our own free 
will, and without any reference to the requisitions of the schoolmaster. 
Goldsmith’s Animated Nature was the first; and it was, no doubt, the 
deep and devoted love we manifested for that most inaccurate, but de- 
lightful compend of natural history, that move an old gentleman who 
took some interest in our mental developments, to bestow upon us a 
London copy of Bewick’s General History of Quadrupeds. Its three 
hundred and forty-four wood cuts, seemed to us, at that time, the ne plus 





|| ment. 


RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
or : : = ~~ ] Three Years in the Pacific. By an officer of the United States 


— ————— 


| are strongly inclined to maintain the same opinion at the present mo. 


The excellent workmen in wood of more recent times, both in 

England and this country, display a more elaborate delicacy of finish 
than old Bewick, but none of them surpass him in force and spirit; in 
| freedom of design or accuracy of drawing. His tail-pieces are inimita- 
| ble. The cuts in this second American, from the eighth London edition, 

are faithful copies from Bewick, by Dr. Anderson of this city ; and if they 
| were but carefully printed on good linen paper, they would bear a rigo- 
| rous comparison with the originals. As it is, they look very well; but 
| there is no doing justice to wood with flimsy cotton paper. The letter-press 
| descriptions of the animals are correct, and well-written, and the book 
is admirably calculated to excite and foster in the minds of young per- 
sons, a taste for that delightful science of which it treats. 








Rollin’s Ancient History. New-York: George Dearborn. 


It may seem strange to the readers of the Mirror to find a publication 
| so venerable as Rollin’s Ancient History, classed under the head of 
| “ New Books.” The step is taken advisedly, however, for the work is 
in effect new in this country. It is, indeed, a very remarkable publication, 
| and Mr. Dearborn, the enterprising publisher, deserves the thanks of the 
literary public for bringing it before them. Strange as it may sound, this 
| is the first complete edition of Rollin’s original work, which has ever is- 
| sued from the American press. It is a reprint from Bell’s Glasgow edi- 
tion of 1832, alleged to be * The only entire and unmutilated edition of 
Rollin’s History in English, which has issued from the press for more 
| than eighty years.” The truth is, that for some unaccountable reason the 
| English booksellers have for the last eighty-five years suppressed nearly 
one third of the original work, containing matter of extreme interest to a 
great majority of readers. A great improvement in this edition is the 
| restoration of the several prefatory treatises to their original situations, 
| but its principal merit consists in the addition of “ A History of the Arts 
| and Sciences of the Ancients,” as printed in the first, and all the subse- 
| quent French editions. This portion of the work contains elaborate 
treatises on the state of agriculture, , architecture, sculpture, 
| painting, music, and the art military, among the ancients—also essays 
| on their grammarians, philologers and poetry, the Latin poets, the Greek 
| and Latin historians, orators, rhetoricians and sophists ; philosopby, 
| physic, botany, chemistry and anatomy, the mathematics and geography. 
A very full and comprehensive index is among the recommendations of 
the book, and the publisher has embellished it with a number of fine 
| 





|| steel engravings, and beautifully coloured maps. It is no more than jus- 


tice to say that the mechanical execution of the work is unexceptionable, 
and we heartily recommend it to the patronage of our readers. 





Navy. Carey Lea & Co. 

The author of this work is evidently a man of observation, judgment 
and knowledge. It contains full but not wearisome notices of every 
thing that falls, or should fall within the province of the traveller in 
search of information, with a sufficiency of incident to keep alive the in- 
terest of the reader. The style is simple, fluent, and correct ; and the 
comparative remarks suggested by the various objects that gained the 
notice of the writer, are strongly marked with candor and good sense. 
The “ officer of the United States navy” may fairly claim the honour of 
having added largely to the amount of useful knowledge in the posses- 
sion of his countrymen. 





The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge, for 
the year 1835. Boston: Charles Bowen. 

This is the sixth volume of a useful and laborious compendium, em- 
bracing an infinite variety of information, statistical, astronomical, geo- 
graphical and historical ; making it a valuable book of reference to al- 
most every one, and in every situation. It is a thick duodecimo of three 


|| hundred and forty closely-printed pages, and the former numbers have 


acquired much reputation for accuracy and completeness. 





The Miseries of Marriage. By the author of Pin Money. Phila- 
delphia : Carey and Hart. 

This is another work, made up from English periodicals, with perhaps 
some additions. It contains five stories : “* The Separate Maintenance,” 
“The Divorce,” “The Flirt of Ten Seasons,” ‘“ My Grand-daughter,” 
and “ Hearts and Diamonds ;” all very pleasant reading, and “excel- 
lent things to while away an idle hour with, if one wishes to occupy 


| his mind in soothing meditations of pleasing nothingness”—as our friend 
| of the New-England Magazine saith of a far better and much more in- 


teresting work. 


The American Monthly Magazines. 


The forty-second number of the New-England Magazine contains one 
article which cannot be read without a deep, and somewhat painful in- 
terest ; it is the valedictory of the editor, under whose faithful, able and 
judicious administration this periodical has attained its high and honour- 
able rank among the literary productions of the country. It has now 
passed from the hands of Mr. Buckingham into those of Dr. Howe and 
John O. Sargent, Esq., whose appreciated talents afford a warrant for 
the belief in its continued excellence and prosperity. There is some- 
thing peculiarly affecting in the severing of the tie that exists between 


been the source of their enjoyment, his thoughts have been the compa- 
nions of their most pleasant hours, his opinions have frequently become 
their own, and thus a friendship has sprung up between them to which a 
personal knowledge could, perhaps, add neither strength nor permanence. 
There is no room to doubt, that the New-England Magazine, in the hands 
of its present conductors and proprietors, will sustain the reputation it 
has so long enjoyed and so honourably earned ; they have not their lite- 
rary character yet to gain. The present number contains a great variety 
of articles, most of which we have read with unmitigated pleasure ; one 
upon “ Atheism in New-England,” from the pen of Dr. Howe, (as we judge 
from the signature,) is a production of great ability, and admirable for the 
elevation and uncompromising rectitude of its sentiments ; another upon 
‘* Mobs” is just, and forcible, and fearless. Many of the papers are ofa light 
and amusing character, and among these is one entitled, “ My Amours,” 
which we shall, perhaps, gratify our readers by transferring to our pages. 

The last number of the Knickerbocker completes the first entire 
volume which has been issued under its present supervision. We have 
taken occasion, frequently, to speak of the improvement manifested in 
the character of this periodical. By exertion, which must have been 
untiring, the proprietors have succeeded in rescuing it from a down- 
ward journey, and have placed it in the front rank of American maga- 
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zines. The public have observed their course ; they have seen that, with- 
out ostentatious promises, their works have been liberal; and it is some- 
thing to say, that, thus far, each successive number has advanced new 
claims upon the support of the country. A list of the contributors to 
the volume embraces many of the best writers in the union—prominent 
men in science, and in the highest walks of native literature. The 
number before us, to say nothing of its typographical execution, the cha- 
racter of which is established, may be pronounced better than any of 
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| upon Miss Clifton, by a large portion of the English press, far exceed 


| in warmth and quantity those which her very mediocre acting could elicit | 
| here. If talent like hers can excite admiration in the audiences that have 
| beheld a Siddons, a Phillips, a Kemble, or an O’Neil, the highest fame | 
|| would hardly be too great an expectation for many she has left behind. | 





THE NEW-YORK STAGE. 





the preceding ; variety of topics, and a judicious judgment in their selec- 
tion, are not its least prominent features. The first article is upon 
«Pulpit Eloquence,” which will attract the attention, not only of the 
clergy in general, but of all who are interested in the subject—the 
‘‘hearers” as well as the “ doers of the word.” There is a brief sketch 
of Napoleon’s career, embracing the titles of the works written by and 
of him, from the pen of the Rev. Timothy Flint, which, it is well ob- 
served, “ as a felicitous and important historical record, in which pages 
are condensed into t , and vol into a page, is, in all re- 
spects, worthy of perusal and preservation.” “The set of china,” is 
one of Miss Leslie’s happy colloquial sketches, and bears many natural | 





the “ Lines to my Sister ;” and a strain of dry, caustic humour in the | 


“Original Letter from Florence.” ‘ My First and Last Flogging” is, || 


better than “The Mutiny” from the same hand. “ American Ptyalism” | 
and “ Free Translations” are abundant in humourand smooth in diction. | 
Are we wrong in attributing the fine stanzas above the initial‘ P.’ toone of 





candid and liberal spirit. If they expose dull and 
at the same time, award to merit its full desert; and the “ Editor’s Ta- 
ble” is never without agreeable dishes. 

The Americen Monthly Magazine for December was upon our table 
with its contemporaries, on the first day of the month, and we have found 
time to make ourselves acquainted with its contents. The first article 
is a continuation of an historical tale of thrilling interest, called “ The 
Brothers,” from the pen of the editor—the same which in former num- | 
bers furnished that admirable series, the “ Passages from the life of 
Mary Queen of Scots.” In the department of criticism, this periodical is 
always masterly ; and its excellence in this respect, is sustained in the 
present number, by two extremely able and judicious reviews—one of 
Dr. Bird’s Mexican romance, the other of Bulwer’s “Last Days of 
Pompeii.” A chapter on “ Rheumatic Miseries,” is full of point and whim- 
sicality. The poetry is all good, and the longest effusion, a translation | 
from the French of Delamartine, is peculiarly beautiful. We differ toto | 
clo from the editor’s opinions expressed in the brief notice of Henri 
Quatre—the latest historical novel—but with this exception, we have | 
found nothing in the magazine which does not call for approbation. if 

The National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Americans may, per- || 
haps, be classed under the general head of periodicals, although the in- 
tervals of its appearance are not always unifonn. We are truly rejoiced 
to learn that it is so well supported by the public as to ensure the com- || 
pletion of the plan as originally announced. Durand’s skill in engrav- 
ing here finds an ample and appropriate field for its employment; and 
we are clearly of opinion that his heads in the “ Portrait Gallery” are |; 
the very best of his productions—always excepting the Ariadne. Prud- || 
homme, who in stippling has no superior in America, if indeed he has an 
equal, also contributes largely to the beauty of the publication; and | 
Casilear and Kelly are both exerting themselves with distinguished suc | 


| 


| 


cess. The production of works like this, is of incalculable advantage I 


to the progress of American art; engravers are encouraged to bestow |; 
time and labour by liberal compensation ; and the improvement that is | 
perceptible in the later numbers, shows most conclusively what time | 
and labour are capable of producing. | 


| 
| 
| 





THE DRAMA. 











AMERICAN ACTORS ABROAD. 


Evropean opinion of American talent is somewhat more just at pre- } 
sent than it was in former times, when our brethren over the water had | 
no better materials whereon to found a judgment than the distorted re- || 
presentations of their own Fearons and Fauxes; when they had not as | 
yet learned to read American books, enjoy American pictures, and re- ! 
gard American criticism. In almost every department of science, lite- 
rature and art, we have taken the liberty to send ambassadors to Europe, 
for the more faithful representation of our claims and pretensions, save 
in one—the drama—and the unavoidable consequence has been, that, in /| 


all besides that one, there is a more judicious perception of what we || 
are capable of producing. For the honour of our literature, we can point 
to our Irving, our Bryant, our Cooper, and a host of others, whose names | 
are familiar things from the Atlantic to the Danube; for sculpture and I 
painting, to Leslie and Newton, Greenough, West and Allston; for sci- | 
ence to physicians, geologists, mathematicians, astronomers, and philo- 
sophers of native growth; for diplomacy, to a hundred able statesmen. 
In these, and other fields of intellectual ambition, we have established 
our reputation ; but as yet we have shown to Europe no American actor. 
Mr. Hackett is the only native comedian who has adventured upon the 
English stage, and reaped success from the experiment ; and his line is | 
limited and peculiar. No American tragedian of ability or reputation 
has yet crossed the Atlantic with professional views; our best and 
greatest has, indeed, left us for a season, but it is only for the gratifica- | 
tion of a laudable curiosity, and the acquisition of knowledge in foreign iH 
travel ; so far as we are informed, he has no intention of exerting his |) 
splendid talents for the dramatic honour of his country, while sojourning || 
in Europe. English estimate of our tragic excellence is built only upon |) 
the displays of a Mr. Wilson, Miss Clifton, and the peculiarly modest |! 
individual who thought proper to exhibit himself to the eyes of the as- } 
tonished Londoners as the African Roscius—and whom they suppose, || 
or, at least, did suppose, one of our “bright particular stars,” although i 
we have, at all times, most sincerely disclaimed the honour of his ap- 
propriation. We are not particularly anxious in the matter, yet we con- |! 
fess that we should be pleased to see one or two of our really clever | 
actors known and appreciated in England. If Placide could be spared, i 
or Mrs. Wheatley, or Mrs. Chapman, or Barrett—or several others we | 
could name—just long enough to make a fair and impartial trial of their 
powers, and convince our trans-Atlantic brethren, that the dramatic ta- i 
lent of America has an actual existence beyond the illusive show of || 
newspaper eulogium, It is the fashion with many to believe that Eng- | 
lish prejudice will always prove fatal to the attempts of American actors, |: 
but so do we not believe. Audiences and critics have been exceedingly |, 


the most finished and imaginative poets of America? The several arti- || 
cles of poetry are of unusual excellence, withone exception. ‘The Lite- | 
rary notices of the Knickerbocker are written in an independent, but || 
ion, they, i} 


| the imputations cast upon him in that paragraph. 


| which the stream of charity may run, carrying succour to distress, 
|| encouragement to the desponding, solace to tne afflicted, and con- | 


| jects of its bounty and benevolence. Yet, though to the eye of 


| calamity, have equal claims upon the active kindness of the pros- 


| silver radiance of the crescent-moon—the majesty of ocean, and 


| He has performed, since we saw him, at Philadelphia, Boston, Albany 


| comed, both on and off the stage. His reception in this country is no 
less honourable to the people, than gratifying to him, and we hope that 
in pecuniary matters, his warmest expectations may be realized. 


| we are glad to find that the other fashionable arrangements of the sea- 
| son have been made with a judicious regard to the nights of perform- 
| ance, so as to admit of a full attendance. 


| L ard ill exhibited on th f fi hich 
touches of her graceful pencil. There are pure feeling and pathos in |! amen piuanndy ato sien onneenen ee Cogtines pat Sensee fawn wiks 


we gather that the little Richmond-hill is still a candidate for public 
favour. 


| kind to the few who have appeared before them, and the praises lavished 


Mr. Knowles has again possession of the boards at the Park theatre. 


| and Baltimore ; in each of which cities he has been most cordially wel- | 


Several new pieces are in rehearsal at the Italian Opera-house, and | 


enjoyments attainable by human beings, there is no compensation 
for the want of these, and such as these, ever pouring in upon us 
through the medium of vision. The blind man may acquire fame 
| in art, in science, or in song; he may possess unbounded wealth, 
and all the comforis and pleasures to which riches are the minister ; 
he may be admired, applauded, loved—but these delights are aleo 
enjoyed by others, exempt from his calamity; they are not be- 
stowed upon him alone, in recompense for his privation. He is 
| still an unfortunate being—an object for sympathy and compassion- 
ating kindness. How much more so then the indigent, uneducated 
blind ! Whose darkness is not of the eyes merely, but of the soul ; 
whose faculties, however capable of improvement, are lying dor- 
mant in the moral eclipse of wi.ich his physical misfortune is the 
cause! whose life, susceptible of guidance to intelligence, utility, 
|| and happiness, isa burthen to others and himself! To alleviate 
| the miseries of a lot like this, human sagacity has discovered means 











| 
| 
} 








of instruction, which experience has proved to be effectual ; and 
'| human benevolence has provided for the application of these means 
|| in our own as well as other lands, to an extent, the very knowledge 


Next Monday, Mademoiselle Celeste, after having completed one of || of which makes the heart glow with pleasure and admiration. In 


the most brilliant and profitable engagements ever known upon the New- 
York stage, commences a series of performances at the Chestnut-street 
theatre, in Philadelphia, of which our old friend, Maywood, is manager 
and lessee. The pockets of the play-goers being nearly exhausted by 
her attractive exhibitions, and the best part of the season being over, the 
round of benefits, will of course immediately begin, at the establishment 
of which she has been the star for the last four or five weeks. We un- 
derstand that some taking novelties are in preparation, among which are 


a drama founded upon Mr. Bulwer’s new novel, another upon the adven- | 
\| afforded to assist, in some degree, the philanthropic exertions of 


tures of Matthias, the “ bearded impostor,” and a new drama, the inci- 
dents of which are taken from an old-fashioned but very popular domes- 
tic tale. We give place to the following communication-which has ap- 
peared in most of the daily papers, as connected with the Bowery thea- 
tre. The writer is well known to us, and is a gentleman whose asse- 
veration is undoubted authority. 

“‘ Observing an editorial article inthe Courier and Enquirer, in which 


| manifest injustice is done to the manager of this theatre, and having 


heen instrumental as a friend to the parties referred to, in producing a 
settlement of their difficulties, I deem it a matter of justice to correct 
So far from Mrs. Ham- 
blin and her son having been left in any distress by Mr. Hamblin, the 


| writer of this paragraph knows that, within little more than a year, she 


has received from him upwards of three thousand dollars. That upon 
the divorce taking place between them, one of the children remained, 
and still remains with him ; and the son being retained by Mrs. Hamblin, 
Mr. Hamblin pays her an ample allowance, fixed by herself, for his 


maintenance and education, in addition to a large sum paid down to her- | 
self. This arrangement was made several months since, prior to which | 


Mr. H. allowed and paid her six hundred dollars per annum for herself 
and son, which he offered to increase if she left the stage. 
however, to receive the six hundred dollars, with the privilege of per- 
forming whenever she thought proper, out of the city of New-York. It 
is proper to add, that the settlement offered was satisfactory to both par- 
ties and their respective friends ; and 1am persuaded that Mrs. H. feels 
as much annoyed as Mr-H. at their private affairs being dragged before 
the public. The name of the writer is left with the editor.” 
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Institution for the Blind.—Among the thousand channels along 


solation to the wounded and broken heart, it is difficult—perhaps 
impossible—to single out any one in which the flowing of the cur- 
rent has a more benignant beauty than attends its progress through 
the rest. To relieve the sufferings of our fellow-creatures, is 
surely the act in which human nature makes its nearest approach 
to the bright purity of the angelic host, whatever may be the ob- 


reason there is no gradation of merit in charitable deeds—though 
all who are afilicted, however different may be the mode of their 


| perous and happy—there are none whose mute appeal calls up a 


gentler or more ready sympathy, than that of the helpless blind. It 
is true that we to whom the beautiful creation is a world of loveli- 
ness enjoyed—for whom the thousand brilliant hues, and glorious 
forms, and graceful movements that make the faculty of sight a 
never-failing source of exquisite emotions, are not a hidden trea- 
sure—can form no adequate conception of the magnitude, the 
depth, and breadth and strength of the privation; we cannot rea- 
lize the mighty sum of enjoyment that is at once cut off by per- 


|| petual darkness ; yet, in the imaginative power of our minds, we 
| have the means of ascertaining the inestimable value of sight, 


though without experience of its want, with sufficient accuracy to 
make us feel, compassionate, and as far as lies within our power, 
relieve the wants and sufferings of those to whom it is denied. The 
splendour of the setting sun, with all its gorgeous panoply of 
crimson, gold and purple clouds—the quiet beauty of the smiling 
landscape—the glory of the star-gemmed sky at midnight—the 


the innumerable forms of animated loveliness by which we are sur- 
rounded, are so familiar to our minds, that we cannot even sup- 
pose them non-existent—we see them, in imagination, amid the | 
profoundest gloom of night—they have become part of our own 
nature ; and even in the act of striving to conceive the blank which | 
their annihilation would create, fancy calls them up before us with | 
a distinctness of delight not surpassed even by the exquisite reality. | 
Yet, though we cannot lose them, having once enjoyed, nor bring | 
home to our awn feelings, in all its dreariness, the waste that would | 
be left by their destruction, we can understand and know that it 


H 


She preferred, | 


| 


|| this cit 


" 
1 measure. 


y an institution for educating the blind has been some years 
established, in which a number of unfortunates have been main- 
tained and instructed, and in which there are now twenty-five pu- 
pils, acquiring the skill and knowledge that are to alleviate, though 
they cannot entirely remove, the sorrows and distresses incident 
| to their condition. In aid of this noble charity, a fair is to be held 
| on the last three days of the present month : its purpose is above 

all eulogy, and we gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity thus 


those who take an active interest in the progress and increase of 


|| the institution, by employing the means at our command in making 


known and earnestly recommending the object of the contemplated 
In aid of a work so excellent as this, we cheerfully trans- 


fer an advertisement, for the first time, to our columns; and we 
| feel assured that not one of our readers wiil object to the deed, un- 


precedented though it be, with such a motive presented for its jus- 
| tification. 
A fair will be held at the City-hotel, Broadway, during the days and 
| evenings of Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday the twenty-ninth, thir- 
| tieth and thirty-first December, 1834 ; the proceeds of which will be ap- 
ropriated to the benefit of the “‘ New-York Institution for the Blind.” 
Phe entertainments of the fair will be numerous and diversified ; and 
| from the arrangements made, and the number of ladies engaged in the 
| undertaking, it promises to be one of the most brilliant and fashionable 
that have ever occurred in this city. 
Those ladies who are willing to assist in the fair, are respectfully in 
vited to meet a committee of ladies, who will assemble regularly once 
a-week, at Mrs. Bolton’s, number thirty-two, Liberty-street, until the fair, 
to organize a plan of operations for conducting the same with order and 

regularity. Those who furnish articles and contributions, will please to 
| send them to the said committee of ladies, at Mrs. Curtis Bolton's, 
| number thirty-two Liberty-street ; Mrs. Silas Brown's, number forty-six, 
| Cliff-strect ; Mrs. Dr. Akerly’s, number one hundred and eighty-three, 
East Broadway ; Mrs. Jacob Anthony’s, number one hundred and one, 

Mercer-street; or to Miss Oram’s school, mumber fifty-five, Crosby- 
street. For the convenience of those residing at Greenwich, their ar- 


|| ticles may be sent to the Institution for the Blind, on the Eighth Avenue, 





|| or to Mrs. Joseph Trulock, number two hundred and two, Bleecker-street. 


Those residing at Brooklyn may send theirs to Mrs. George Sprin 
corner of Columbia and Pine Apple-streets. Those individuals or hea 


i 


|| of schools who prefer taking a table and selling their own articles, will 
| 


please to make it known ta the abovementioned committee of ladies. 
The subscribers and committee of the institute will receive contribu- 
tions from gentlemen and others, in money, dry goods, books, fancy ar- 


'| ticles, confectionary, fruit, refreshments, or any other article that can be 


sold or converted into usefulness for the purpose of the fair 


Samuel Akerly, M. D., number one hundred and eighty-three, East 
Broadway. 

Silas Brown, number two hundred and seventeen, Pearl-street. 

Curtis Bolton, number twenty-nine, Wall-street. 

George Spring, number fifty-two, Pine-street, or at Brooklyn 

John D. Russ, M.D. at the Institute, Eighth Avenue. 

Franklin Miller, number twenty-three, Liberty-street. 

John R. Stuyvesant, East Broadway. 

John W. Walker, number two hundred and fifty-six, Broadway. 


Mr. Mossie.—This gentleman, whose imitations and improvi- 
sations have been very generally admired, and not without suffi- 


| cient reason, has, for the last week or two, repeated his entertain 


| 





must be a dreary waste ; and that, even with all the other physical 





ments nightly, and, we believe, with great success. We witnessed 
his exertions last winter, more than once, and enjoyed them much, 
in spite of certain great defects of manner with which he is charge- 
able in no slight degree. We do not consider him, by any means, 
a graceful or finished speaker; but there is no withstanding some 
of his persouations of the peculiarities of others, especially those 
which are of a comic character. We are happy to perceive, by his 
published “bill of fare,” that he has laid aside a particularly tedi- 
ous and pointless homily upon educational quackery, with which 
he used to annoy his audience, and confines himself to his imita- 
tions and extemporaneous discourses. In these last he is always 
ready and fluent, and sometimes quite brilliant; they constitute a 
very interesting, if not the most amusing part of the exhibition. 
Having a regard for Mr. Mossie, as a person of talent, we advise 
him, by all means, to forego poetical improvisation, unless he can 
produce better specimens than “ A Dream,” which we read, not 
long ago, in one of our exchange papers, with his name hung up 


| before it, in conspicuous capitals. Rank nonsense is hardly excu~ 


sable, even in improvtsatort. 





The Division of Artillery.—The military parade on the twenty- 
fifth of November was a splendid affair. We were glad to find 
General Morton at the head of the column, looking the very picture 
of health. His staff was unusually numerous and brilliant. 





Weir.—The notice of Weir, on the first page of to-day’s Mirror, 
is eopied, by permission, from Mr. Dunlap’s intensely interesting 
and valuable work, “‘ The History of the Rige and Progress of the 
Arts of Design in the United States.” 
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TO YOU, DEAR MAID, 1 GIVE MY HAAR 


SUNG BY MR. E. SHEPPARD—COMPOSED BY JAMES LAMBLEY.—ALSO PUBLISHED BY FIRTH & HALL, FRANKLIN-SQUARE. 


Con anima. 





drops de-part, *T will cease to beat for 





Perdendosi 





you: 


~ 


To you, dear maid, I give my heart, So fond-ly, warm-ly true 5 





And when its rud - dy 


RAL«*++LEN~+.++TAN+-<D0O 


And, Ro-sa, by 


prove, The guar-dian of its rest. 


Sforzato 





those looks of love, And by that heav-ing 


breast, I feel your ten - dex 


2 


Should falsehood eer profane that shrine, 
Where love enamour’d lies, 

And asks no more a lip divine, 
But banquets on your sighs § 

I would not sigh, I would not mourn, 
But cold and fix’d disdain, 

Though love’s soft bliss might ne’er return, 
Would free my heart from pain. 








ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MISCELLANY. 


ir TAKE NOTICE! £9 

[THE editors of the Mirror beg leave to announce, for the especial be- 
nefit of all querulous readers, that they have imported the gigantic person- | 
age referred to in the annexed paragraph, and secured his services ex- 
clusively by a liberal salary. It will be understood, therefore, that all arti- 
cles or expressions that may seem to call for belligerent demonstrations, 
are written by him alone, and that he is the person with whom all critical 
and literary grievances must be adjusted. ] 

“ Satisfaction” from editors. 


When the John Bull newspaper first started, many gentlemen felt of- || bri apaliege : : 
fended with the freedom of its remarks. A gallant colonel, a near rela- |; wanted to be paid his wages for doing nothing ! 


tion of an illustrious house, taking amiss some innocent freedom of the |: 


editor, determined to curb his wit by a smart application of the horse- | 
whip. Well, the colonel, full of martial fury, walked himself off to the | 
John Bull office, in Fleet-street, burning with revenge, grasping in his | 
right hand the riding-master'’s whip of the regiment. Intimating his wish | 


to see the editor, he was pol:iely shown into a room, and informed that || 


the editor would wait on him instantly. Like a chafed lion, he walked 
up and down the room during the interval, flourishing his weapon of ven- | 
geance: when the door opened, and in marched an individual of the 


Brobdignag species, clad in a thick, white fuzzy great coat, his chin bu- || 


ried in a red cotton handkerchief, with a broad oil-skin hat upon his head, 

and a most suspicious-looking oak-stick under his arm. ‘ What might 

you want with me, sir?” asked this engaging-looking individual. “ I wished | 
to see the editor.” “ J am the editor, sir, at your sarwis,” said the Brob- 
dignag, taking from its rest the stick of about the thickness and size of 
aclothes-prop. ‘Indeed !” ejaculated the colonel, edging away toward 
the door; “‘oh, another time.” ‘ Whenever you please, sir ;” and the 
parties separated. 


GIPSIES. 

In England they are still pretty numerous, but are found only in dis- 
tant places, seldom coming into the towns excepting in small companies 
of two or three persons. In Germany, Sweden and Denmark, they have 
become rare, as also in Switzerland and the Low Countries. In Italy 
their numbers are diminished. In Spain it is said there are fifty or sixty 
thousand of them. In Transylvania they are most numerous ; for in a | 
population of one million seven hundred thousand souls, there are reck- | 
oned one hundred and four thousand gipsies. We do not exaggerate in | 
estimating the Tzengarian or gipsy population of Europe at nearly a mil- | 
lion ; in Africa four hundred thousand; in India one million five hun- | 
dred thousand, and about two millions in all the rest of Asia—for except | 
in Asiatic Russia, China, Siam, and Japan, they are everywhere to be 
found. Hence we may deem the total population to be five millions. 





AN EASY PLACE. 
John E]wes, the famous miser, had a servant, whose daily occupations 
were as various and incongruous as can well be imagined. At four 
| o’clock in the morning he milked the cows; then got breakfast for Mr. 
Elwes and his friends; then, slipping on a green coat, he hurried into 


|| the stable, saddled the horses, got the hounds out of the kennel and set 


off to officiate as huntsman and whipper-in, in the field. Returning, he 


as fast as he could; then ran into the house and waited at dinner; then 
again to the stable to feed the horses, diversified with an interlude of the 
cows again to milk, the dogs to feed, and eight hunters to litter down 
for the night. And yet the old miser used to call him an idle dog, who 


TRIAL BY JURY. 
Twenty-four gentlemen of Norfolk, have recently been made rather 


refreshed himself after his fatigues by rubbing down two or three horses | 


i 
1 


disagreeably sensible of the advantages and immunities of serving upon | 


a jury. Twelve of them were kept in custody from Saturday until Mon- 


other twelve were even more unfortunate, having been detained cig: 
days from their homes and avocations, while listening to the evidence 


'| and arguments of counsel, and striving to arrive at a decision. Jt must 
be added, however, that they were allowed to go to church on the Sun- | 


| days, under the surveillance of an officer. 





SQUINTING—SIMPLE REMEDY. 


day, in consequence of not being able to agree upon a verdict. Th= | 


I have not deemed it necessary to notice squinting among diseases of || 


the eye, the cure of it being of a purely mechanical nature. The best 
contrivance of this kind with which I am acquainted consists of specta- 
cle frames fitted with convex horn, having a small aperture only large 
| enough to admit light to the centre of the pupil, by which means the 


| squinter, if he wishes to see at all, is obliged to accustom himself to look 
| straight forward. 





SHARP EYE. 
| Mrs. Jameson, in speaking of Mrs. Siddons, relates the following anec- 





| German critic, and he was describing the person of Madam Schirmer, 
after floundering in a sea of English epithets, none of which conveyed 
his meaning, he at length exclaimed with enthusiasm, ‘ Madame, her 


|| eye is perforating.” 





| ROTHSCHILD. 


| The great money-monger, Rothschild, has by degrees accumulated se- 
) venteen millions sterling! 


| dote in illustration :—Once, when I was conversing with a celebrated | 


| 


| 


A JUDICIOUS FAULT. 


An old French writer, more remarkable for originality of thought than 
for grace of style, was once reproached by a friend with the frequent re- 
petitions to be found in his works. ‘“ Name them to me,” said the au- 
thor. The critic, with obliging precision, mentioned all the ideas which 
had most frequently recurred in the book. “I am satisfied,” replied the 
honest author; “‘ you remember my ideas; I repeated them so often on 
purpose to prevent you from forgetting them. Without my repetitions I 
should never have succeeded.” 





BREVITY. 
A French traveller relates that he once encountered a tribe of savages 


| who had no sign to express the number three but the word poellartarro- 


rincourac. It was scarcely necessary to mention that their knowledge 
of arithmetic was limited to the quantities one, two, and three, inasmuch 
as they had been able to invent nothing less cumbersome to express 80 
low a number, than poellartarrorincourac, 





INFLUENCE OF HABIT. 
4: one of the magnificent shows with which Pompey entertained the 
Romans for five days in succession, the populace enjoyed the death of 


| gladiators and wild beasts; five hundred lions were killed ; but on the 


last day, when twenty elephants were put to death, the people, unused 
to the sight, and moved by the unaccustomed shrieks of these animals, 
were seized with sudden compassion, and execrated Pompey himself for 
being the author of so much cruelty. 





A POLITE BISHOP. 

A deputation of parishioners waited a few days since upon the bishop 
of London, requesting his lordship to bestow the vacant preferment of St. 
Martin’s upon the Rev. Mr. Andrews, clerk in orders at St. James’s. His 
lordship’s reply was as follows :—“ Gentlemen, the living of St. Martin’s 
in-the-Fields is in my gift ; if were to comply with your request as regards 
Mr. Andrews, it would be in yours, and that is what I do not intend it 
shall be. Good morning!” 


HYPOCRISY. 


He must have been a most impudent hypocrite who first wrote, “s 
am, sir, your most obedient, most humble, devoted servant.” 
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